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American Army Newspapers 


In the World War 
By Cedric Larson 


Mr. Larson, who has twice previously contrib- 
uted to the QuaRTERLY, is a student of Ameri- 
can journalistic history and propaganda. He is 
co-author with James R. Mock of “Words That 
Won the War.” 


ODERN military strategy rec- 
ognizes four great “fronts”— 
the combat, the economic, the diplo- 
matic-political and the psychologic. 
This study is concerned with one of 
the many “sectors” of the psycho- 
logic front in the first World War 
of the twentieth century. 
Each succeeding armed struggle in 
recent times has witnessed an in- 


creased emphasis placed upon the 
“moral offensive,” positive and nega- 
tive. The positive side—the upbuild- 
ing of morale at home, or in the 
“zone of the interior” as it is called 
in military parlance—embraces the 
fostering of a high morale among the 
armed forces. Negatively, the objec- 
tive of the moral offensive is to 
break down the morale of the enemy 
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by every possible means, and, if pos- 
sible, to win over the opinion of 
neutral countries. 

A phenomenon of the World War 
was the development of Army serv- 
ice newspapers to contribute toward 
a high morale. These papers may be 
considered under three heads: Army 
newspapers in the overseas theater 
of operations; Army (camp) news- 
papers in continental United States; 
and results obtained, as seen by the 
military authorities themselves. 

Outstanding among American 
Army newspapers overseas was the 
Stars and Stripes, published weekly 
in Paris for seventy-one weeks, from 
February 8, 1918, until June 13, 
1919. 

With the advent of a large body 
of American troops in France by the 
end of 1917, the possibility of pub- 
lishing an American Army news- 
paper was often discussed. Military 
authorities generally pointed out 
that similar ventures had been tried 
by other European armies without 
success. But the rejoinder of the 
soldier-journalists of the American 


Army was: 


Given a public of American sol- 
diers, a lively, slightly irreverent, 
plain-spoken newspaper, which did 
not smell to heaven of propaganda 
and which was not choked up with 
deadly official utterances, could be 
established in France, and, by all 
that was holy, should be.’ 


The prime mover of the agitation 
for an Army newspaper was one 
Guy T. Viskniskki, formerly identi- 
fied with the Wheeler Syndicate, and 
shortly before the paper was estab- 
lished, a second lieutenant detached 
from the 80th Division, serving as 
censor at the American field press 


1 The Stars and Stripes, Feb. 7, 1919. 
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headquarters at Neufchateau. He 
presided over the editorial destinies 
of the eight-page weekly from the 
initial issue until after the Armistice 
and was elevated to a captaincy. 
The Stars and Stripes had no 
blue-prints to follow, nor any as- 
sured income. It was frankly an ex- 
periment started by about a half- 
dozen individuals, with the sanction 
of G.H.Q., and an initial loan of 
25,000 francs from the General Staff. 
On February 8, 1918, Bulletin No. 
10, of the General Headquarters, 
A.E.F., was issued for general cir- 
culation, signed by Brig.-Gen. James 
G. Harbord. This bulletin author- 
ized the weekly publication of Stars 
and Stripes for the duration of the 
war. It was to provide the latest 
news from home by cable, through 
its American staff correspondent. In- 
tended “as a medium of publication 
for poems, stories, articles, carica- 
tures and cartoons of army life pro- 
duced by members of the A. E. F.,” 
it was to serve a two-fold purpose 
according to the terms of the bulle- 
tin: 
In brief, the Stars and Stripes will 
be strictly and solely an A.E.F. 
newspaper, bringing to its members 
regularly every week the news which 
up to now it has received at best 
irregularly and in an unsatisfactory 
manner. In addition to this, the Stars 
and Stripes will be an excellent me- 
dium through which you may keep 
relatives and friends at home in- 
formed of such interesting information 
as they can obtain in no other way. 


The individual subscription for 
three months for any member of 
the A.E.F. was 4 francs. A sav- 
ing could be enjoyed, however, by a 
company or detachment taking a 
definite number of papers and pay- 
ing for them as a lot. For example, 
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150 subscribers in a company or de- 
tachment could get three-month 
subscriptions for 3 francs each. 

Regimental and similar unit com- 
manders were to designate officers to 
consolidate and handle subscriptions 
and funds for their units, and to see 
that the weekly bundles were satis- 
factorily delivered to subscribers. 
Soldiers were privileged to send cop- 
ies of the paper to friends and rela- 
tives at the base rate of 4 francs for 
three months. All organization com- 
manders were urged to give their 
“heartiest and promptest co-opera- 
tion” in order that the paper “may 
reflect the greatest possible credit 
on the A. E. F.” 

The editorial policy of the great 
A.E.F. service weekly was thus de- 
fined: “The Stars and Stripes had 
and has but one purpose —to give 
the Army a voice and thereby to 
stimulate the morale of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces.” * 


HE first few numbers were got- 
ten out in a hall bedroom in the 
Hotel St. Anne, Paris. The contin- 
ental plant of the Daily Mail (Lon- 
don) handled the composition, while 
the printing was done on the presses 
of Le Journal, from the newsprint 
paper supplied by La Société Anon- 
yme des Papeteries Darblay. It was 
well over a year later that shipments 
of newsprint arrived from America, 
to supplant that furnished by the 
Société. Between 20,000 and 30,000 
copies of the first number (February 
8, 1918) were printed, a figure which 
increased to 50,000 by spring and to 
550,009 by February, 1919. 
The Stars and Stripes had many 
difficulties to solve. It had to devise 


2 The Stars and Stripes, Feb. 7, 1919. 
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its own distribution system for a 
constantly shifting “public,” a prob- 
lem greatly aggravated by the se- 
crecy shrouding troop movements. 
Advertisements were accepted and 
printed, not because financial assist- 
ance was essential, but since “they 
seem to give a newspaper an air of 
success.” By a subscription system 
company funds could be started or 
built up. 

How did the paper serve to build 
up the morale of American troops in 
Europe? Some examples may be 
noted. The upper left ear, reading 
“The Official Newspaper of the 
A.E.F.,” was matched by the upper 
right: “By and For the Soldiers of 
the A. E. F.” 

On the front page of the first issue 
were a large picture of General John 
J. Pershing and various stories of 
the A. E.F. Below the picture was 
the headline 

HUNS STARVE 

AND RIDICULE 
U.S. CAPTIVES 
Five decks gave the contents of the 
story, which commenced: “Ridicule, 
degrading labor, insufficient food 
and inhumane treatment generally 
are the lot of American soldiers 
taken prisoner by the Huns.” It con- 
cluded with a quotation from a re- 
patriated Frenchman, who said in 
part: “The German soldiers talked 
very freely about conditions in Ger- 
many, and they said that life in all 
parts of the Empire is black misery.” 

On the third page of the first issue 
was a fairly long story with a series 
of forbidding headlines telling of the 
violation of Belgian women by the 
Germans. The harrowing details 
were purported to have come from 
an ex-British soldier then with the 
A.E.F. Stories of this type were a 
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common feature of the paper. The 
paper could not be called, however, 
a propaganda organ in the true 
sense of the term, for its contents 
were not “inspired” in their totality 
by any means. Most of the “copy” 
was produced spontaneously. 

Many cartoons from eminent car- 
toonists, such as Rollin Kirby and 
Charles Dana Gibson, graced the 
paper’s pages. Gibson’s satirical rep- 
resentations of the Kaiser were com- 
mon. Drawings from the pen of A. 
A. Wallgren, or “Wally” as he was 
better known, were familiar to every 
soldier in France. 

Until July 26, 1918, there was a 
sports page, usually topped by a 
humorous headline. On March 22, 
1918, soldiers beheld a single word 
stretched over five columns: 

SCHUTZENGRABENVER- 
NICHTUNGAUAUTOMOBIL 
On each side of this sesquipedalian 

Teutonic word appeared a stanza: 
The word between the boxes here 
Won't puzzle Fritz or Herman, 
For, though crazy it may appear 
The thing means “Tank” in Ger- 
man. 


So if you were the Q. M. clerk 
In some high Hun commission, 
"Twould take about thirteen days’ 
work 
For one Tank requisition. 


The Stars and Stripes drew a great 
deal of interest when it “adopted” a 
French war orphan, Marie Louise 
Patriarche, and many units of the 
A.E.F. came to do likewise, sup- 
porting these orphans out of contri- 
butions. 

A feature of the paper was its 
poetry section. It printed from two 
to twenty-five poems per issue and 
on May 8, 1918, inaugurated a col- 
umn called “The Army’s Poets,” 
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which was said to be the most wide- 
ly read column in the paper. In the 
first year of publication, 384 poems 
were printed. Selections were made 
from about 500 poems submitted 
each week. 

The paper gave prominence to 
military decorations, usually on the 
front page. In the issue of May 17, 
1918, a large portion of the front 
page was devoted to a discussion of 
how the Distinguished Service Medal 
and other decorations might be won, 
with large pictures of the awards. 
The German iron cross was repeat- 
edly the target of satire. 

The editorials of the A. E. F. week- 
ly were ably done. They were short, 
pungent and timely. One called 
“Dominies and Doughboys” praised 
the chaplains; one headed “1848” 
lauded the liberal revolution in Ger- 
many in that year. One from the 
issue of August 2, 1918, illustrates 
the nature of many of them: 


COLONELIFEROUS 

When William Allen White wrote 
the biography of Colonel Rockhill 
Nelson, of Kansas City fame, he was 
at a loss to account for the colonel’s 
title, inasmuch as his subject had 
never been connected with a mili- 
tary establishment, nor had even 
been on a governor's staff. Finally, 

. White concluded that he was 
called colonel simply because he was 
“just naturally coloneliferous.” 

As we look over our letters and 
papers from home, it strikes us that 
there are going to be a lot of colonel- 
iferous people at large after the war; 
not only coloneliferous, but majori- 
cal, captanic and lieutenantish. 

There seem to be, both at home and 
abroad, so many organizations out- 
side the Army—the Reserve Auxil- 
iary Police Forces, the Home Guards, 
the Junior Reserves, to mention only 
a few—having the bestowing of 
military titles as one of their most 
important functions, that it will not 
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surprise us at all, on our return, to 

find every male citizen over the age 

of thirty-one boasting a sobriquet 
that denotes some form or other of 
commissioned rank. 

“Good morning, Colonel.” “How’do, 
Major?” “Ah, there, Cap’n.” Thus 
it will go, all up and down the main 
street of our home town. And how 
proud and novel and singular and 
noteworthy and everything the aver- 
age one of us will feel to be pointed 
out as the only real private in the 
place! 

The Stars and Stripes made much 
of the fact that most of its editorial 
force were non-commissioned, and 
largely privates. By February, 1919, 
the staff numbered 200 and occupied 
the floor above the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris. Of the 
half-million copies printed during the 
peak months in the winter of 1919, 
about 20 per cent found their way 
to the Rhine for the American Army 
of Occupation, 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent were sent to the United States 
and the rest distributed chiefly in 
France. A few found their way to all 
points where American troops were 
stationed. 

Frequently the “S. & S.” sponsored 
special drives. On November 22, 
1918, a write-home-to-father cam- 
paign was given wide publicity. The 
new censorship rules were printed 
on the front page of the same issue, 
and the write-home appeal was hu- 
morously combined with good- 
natured jibes at the censor, whose 
blue-pencil was no longer omnipo- 
tent. 

On June 13, 1919, the last issue of 
the paper appeared. In an editorial 
headed “Fini,” a portion read: 

There was a censorship on the 
Stars and Stripes. It was made up of 
some three privates and one fat ser- 
geant. They sat on every article and 
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if they caught the scent of the press 
agent, the promotion-hunter or the 
officer who wanted to explain all 
about what the enlisted men really 
thought, they threw the said contribu- 
tion into the waste basket and Rags, 
the credulous office bloodhound, swal- 
lowed it. 


The Stars and Stripes, largest serv- 
ice newspaper launched successfully 
by any Army, was the prototype of 
all other overseas newspapers, and 
known to every American of that 
day. Wilson, Baker, Pershing and 
other American leaders recognized by 
special messages the work the 
“S.&S.” performed in the moral of- 
fensive overseas. 


NUMBER of other overseas 
publications appeared, however, 
with like missions. During the pe- 
riod of demobilization following the 
Armistice, the problem of bolstering 
the flagging psychologic tone of an 
idle army was one of first import- 
ance, and the journalistic ventures 
of various military units signally 
succeeded in achieving the objective, 
especially along the Rhine. 
Following the Armistice, the 
A.E. F. found that news of its forces 
was increasingly “local” in character, 
and, in order to keep the morale of 
a large body of inactive troops up, 
divisional newspapers were encour- 
aged by headquarters. On April 8, 
1919, the Adjutant-General author- 
ized the commanding generals of the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
36th, 81st and 88th divisions to send 
two representatives of each division- 
al paper established or to be estab- 
lished, for a two-day tour of duty 
with the personnel of Stars and 
Stripes. One representative was to 
study editorial aspects, the other the 
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business office. The order read in 
part: 

Furthering this work, the divisional 
personnel will take care of all legiti- 
mate news arising within its own area, 
and will be supplied by daily courier 
with general news as to A.E.F. sports, 
entertainments, education, movements 
and other operations of general im- 
portance, by the A. E. F. central news 
bureau, now established in Paris and 
Chaumont. This bureau will relay to 
all A. E. F. papers news of general in- 
terest originating in all sections of the 
A.E.F. and elsewhere as practicable, 
this news being digested, multi- 
graphed and sent with the greatest 
dispatch to all A.E.F. papers, re- 
gardless of location. 

Every effort should be made by di- 
vision commanders to assist the per- 
sonnel of the division papers in get- 
ting out local weeklies or dailies, as 
permitted by local printing conditions 
and local news needs. 

Wherever possible, when under- 
taken, the personnel of the papers 
should be of enlisted . The issu- 
ance of the paper will constitute a 
definite military duty, and due cog- 
nizance will be taken by division com- 
manders of the peculiar needs exist- 
ing in the issuance of bright and up- 
to-date publications. 


Since it would require a good- 
sized volume to do justice to all the 
overseas papers published by the 
American forces, only a few of the 
most successful will be noted. 

The Amaroc News, which took its 
name from the first two letters of 
the words American Army (of) Oc- 
cupation, was a four-page paper 
published daily and Sunday at Cob- 
lenz, from April 21, 1919, to Janu- 
ary 24, 1923. Its price ranged from 
50 pfennigs a copy at the start to 
8,600 marks a month at the close, 
when German currency was on the 
toboggan. It was printed by the 
Coblenz Volkzeitung. 

First Lieut. William W. Corcoran, 
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its first managing editor, had anoth- 
er first lieutenant, a sergeant and a 
private as his staff. A slogan on the 
editorial page declared every day, 
“If on the Rhine we must sit then 
let us know at least what is going 
on outside of our own billet.” In a 
first-issue editorial the policy of the 
paper was laid down: 

No flowers for the colonel’s desk. 
The Amaroc will shower no bouquets. 
No cigars to curry favors. Neither 
will it muckrake or throw brickbats 
to pander to the whims of the buck 
in the rear rank. That will be left to 
certain of its contemporaries, some 
of which right now are on the verge 
of starting a crusade for champagne 
dinners and limousines for all soldiers 
and officers. 

The Amaroc is going to be grateful 
for all favors received. It is going to 
tell the officer and soldier the truth 
and nothing but the truth — whether 
that be censored or otherwise. 


The paper was five columns wide, 
usually of four but sometimes of six 
pages. It carried news from all over 
the world, much of it supplied by 
the New York Herald. Page three 
was usually the sports page; a daily 
cartoon and several familiar Ameri- 
can comic strips (“Mutt and Jeff,” 
“Bringing Up Father” and “The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” the latter a 
favorite with Coblenz citizens) were 
regular features. A few local adver- 
tisements appeared at the start; the 
linage increased toward the end of 
the paper’s life. 

Editorially the paper showed little 
animosity toward the Germans. It 
evinced a lively interest in peace 
terms; on June 28, 1919 it carried 
news of the signing of the Versailles 
treaty under the three-inch, five- 
column word PEACE. Its editors ap- 
pear to have enjoyed more latitude 
than did the editors of the Stars and 
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Stripes; yet Capt. B. B. McMahon, 
editor and manager from June, 1922, 
to the paper’s demise, or one of his 
staff complained in the final issue 
that 


The scribbler who has written these 
editorials for more than three years, 
when first given his orders as to what 
he could NOT write about, asked in 
amazement what he COULD write 
about, and was told to write about 
two columns and let it go at that. He 
has endeavored to do so ever since. 


In a slightly different vein it was 
further stated that the “Amaroc 
News, recognizing its peculiar status 
and responsibilities, has at all times 
endeavored to be absolutely im- 
partial in all matters of a contro- 
versial character.” 

The Bridgehead Sentinel was a 
weekly established in the spring of 
1919 by the Ist Division and pub- 
lished at Montabaur, Germany. It 
was five columns in width and eight 
or ten pages an issue. 

The 51st Pioneers was the name 
of the paper put out by that organi- 
zation in Cochem, Germany, in 
April, 1919, and modestly called 
“Germany's Greatest Newspaper.” 
It appeared weekly and sold for 50 
centimes. At Le Mans, France, in 
April, 1919, appeared the American 
Embarkation News, the official 
publication of the American Em- 
barkation Center. A four-page, six- 
column paper, it appeared twice a 
week and sold for 25 centimes. 

The American officers in France 
seem to have taken a leaf from the 
experience of Germany, which had so 
many successful army newspapers, 
or Feldzeitungen. The German forces 
issued these trench newspapers as 
part of a definite morale program, 
under the direction of a specially 
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trained Aufklérungs Offizier. They 
gave not only news and local items 
of interest, but also Vaterlandischer- 
unterricht (Fatherland-instruction) , 
which told the German soldiers why 
they were fighting and what was ex- 
pected of them. The American serv- 
ice newspapers, while they often ran 
patriotic editorials, never made the 
religion of patriotism which char- 
acterized such famous German Feld- 
zeitungen as Die Wacht im Osten 
(published by the 12th Army), or 
Zwischen Maas und Mosel, pub- 
lished on the first and fifteenth of 
each month at Metz. 


MAY now turn to some of 

the camp newspapers published 

in continental United States and 

note their purpose and achieve- 

ments. The most important of these 

was the famous Trench and Camp, 

published weekly in over thirty 
camps. 

In April, 1917, the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities was or- 
ganized in the War Department, its 
object being “to keep the man in 
uniform healthy and clean, physical- 
ly and mentally, by safeguarding 
him against evil influences and sur- 
rounding him with opportunity for 
sane, beneficial occupation for his 
spare time.” * 

Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, chair- 
man of the C.T.C.A., established 
the following divisions of his Com- 
mission: athletic, social hygiene, law 
enforcement, department of camp 
music, military entertainment and 
national smileage. The Commission 
also supervised the following organi- 
zations in their work at the camps 





8 Report of the Chairman on Training 
Camp Activities to the Secretary of War 
1918 (Washington, 1918), p. 3. 
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and near-by communities: Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Na- 
tional Catholic War Council (Knights 
of Columbus), Jewish Welfare Board, 
War Camp Community Service, 
American Library Association and 
Salvation Army. 

In general, the C.T.C. A. found a 
two-fold task confronting it: “To 
keep the camps and the surrounding 
neighborhoods clean and free from 
vicious influences which would ren- 
der the soldier mentally and physi- 
cally unfit for military service; and 
to supply so far as could be done 
social and recreational facilities to 
replace in his new environment the 
normal conditions of life he enjoyed 
at home.” The Commission attacked 
this task through its own force and 
the agencies of the allied organiza- 
tions.‘ 

The Y.M.C.A. was then the 
foremost civilian organization which 
operated in the camps, and its ob- 
jects were of course in harmony with 
those announced by the C.T.C.A. 
As a further means of attaining this 
end there was launched on October 
8, 1917, the first number of Trench 
and Camp, an eight-page camp 
newspaper, about twelve inches by 
seventeen inches in size, printed si- 
multaneously in a large number of 
camps. 

The news items of local interest 
were different and exclusive for each 
camp’s issue of Trench and Camp, 
but there was a good deal of boiler- 
plate news features, photographs, 
cartoons and syndicated material. 
The purpose of Trench and Camp 
was outlined in an editorial written 
by John Stewart Bryan, then chair- 


‘ Ibid., p. 3. 
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man of the advisory board of co- 
operating publishers: 


With this issue commences the pub- 
lication of Trench and Camp, a na- 
tional paper for the National Guard 
and the National Army. 

Never before in America, and never 
before in the history of the world, has 
a paper been published simultaneously 
at 32 points, to give the men of a 
great army the same news and the 
same message, and through the me- 
dium of the written word to keep 
those men in close and vital touch 
and relationship with the activities of 
all their brothers in arms wherever 
they might be. From Tacoma in the 
Northwest to Boston in the North- 
east; from Los Angeles and El Paso; 
from San Antonio and New Orleans; 
from eighteen cities in the South; from 
Chicago, Battle Creek, Des Moines 
and Topeka in the West; from New 
York, Trenton, Washington and Rich- 
mond; from Louisville and Little 
Rock, there will be issued once a 
week at least 125,000 copies of Trench 
and Camp, in order that the men 
who are gathered from these states, 
and from all the other states where 
no camps are located, may learn how 
fares the war in Europe, and how 
progress the preparations of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Through Trench and Camp all the 
soldiers will be kept informed of the 
activities of the army. They will have 
news from home, news from the front, 
news from their own camps. With the 
aid of the newspaper publishers who 
have made this great work possible 
by their patriotism and their gener- 
osity, with the endorsement of the 
officials, with the co-operation in 
news-gathering from the separate in- 
terests in the cantonments, we hope 
to make Trench and Camp a vital, 
living transcript of the life of the 
army that has been formed to keep 
alive civilization. 

Although Trench and Camp is not 
primarily designed for civilians, it will 
still keep as its ideal first and fore- 
most to be a newspaper. It will seek 
to print the news, to inform, to stimu- 
late and to help relieve the tedium 
and monotony of camp life. And for 
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those unfamiliar with military routine, 
Trench and Camp will be a graphic 
account of the life of our soldiers, 
whether they are drilling or fighting, 
at home or “over there.” 


The Camp Jackson edition of Trench 
and Camp makes its bow this morn- 
ing and enters upon its career of serv- 
ice with high aims and full of ambi- 
tious plans. It is here to serve and to 


make its influence felt upon the life 
of the camp. It holds up before the 
men the highest ideals of personal 
character and urges them to make 
their lives square in every day living 
with those ideals. 

Every week the men may expect 
Trench and Camp to be distributed 
through the various Y. M.C. A. build- 
ings. It is their paper. Read it and 


National headquarters of Trench 
and Camp was at 347 Madison Av- 
enue, New York City. 

An excerpt from an editorial of 
Trench and Camp, Camp Jackson, 
S.C., of October 7, 1917, throws 
light on the policy of this camp 
paper: 





The weekly Trench and Camp was published under the auspices of the National 
War Work Council, Y.M.C.A. of the United States, with the cooperation of the 
following newspapers: 


Camp and Location 


Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La 
Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas 
Carlstrom Aviation Field, Arcadia, Florida 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass 

Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. ...............4. Trenton Times 

Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla. ............... Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
Camp Forrest, Chickamauga, Ga. .............. Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 
Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Cal. ................ San Francisco Bulletin 
Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kan. ............... Topeka State Journal 
Came Gordon, Aliana, Ge. o..ccscccccccssets Atlanta Constitution 
ee ee Chicago Daily News 

Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. ...........ceee Charlotte Observer 

Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. ...............05: Augusta Herald 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C. ................ Columbia State 

Camp Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. .............. Jacksonville Times-Union 
Camp Kearny, Linda Vista, Cal Los Angeles Times 

Come Tie, TO, WE onc cw cc cee ccsc cis Richmond News Leader 
Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Wash. .................. Tacoma Tribune 

Camp Logan, Houston, Texas Houston Post 

Camp McArthur, Waco, Texas Waco Morning News 

Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. ............... Birmingham (Ala.) News 
Fort McPherson and Camp Jesup, Atlanta, Ga.... Atlanta Journal 

CE I, II, BIS ov cc acccwcccnctccs Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
Camp Pike, Little Rock,. Ark. ..............00- Arkansas Democrat 

Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C. ................. Greenville Daily News 
Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. .............. New Orleans Item 

Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. ............. Montgomery Advertiser 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. ......... Louisville Courier-Journal 
Camp Travis, San Antonio, Texas en tlie, hie 

Kelly Field and Camp Stanley {00°77 7** an Antonio Lig 

Camp Upton, Yaphank, L.I., N. Y New York World 

Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. ..........00cccee0- Macon Telegraph 
Charleston Naval Station Charleston News and Courier 
Buffalo Military District, embracing ten camps... Buffalo Evening News 


Newspaper 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Battle Creek Enquirer-News 
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then send it back home to the folks. 
Send in a contribution to its columns. 
We may have some poet or genius 
hidden away here in the camp. Come 
out and let your light shine. 


Cartoons were a regular feature of 
these papers— many of the draw- 
ings were by amateur talent in the 
camp. Some illustrations were by 
such well known names as Flagg 
and Briggs. Poetry from men of all 
branches of the service was printed 
in the columns. Often prize contests 
of one sort or another were carried 
on. 

Athletics were always given prom- 
inence. Pride in company and regi- 
ment was stimulated by the atten- 
tion devoted to inter-company and 
inter-regimental at hletic contests. 
Names of the contestants or of the 
members of the various teams were 
printed. Baseball, football, soccer, 
track and boxing were all popular 
with the enlisted men. 

Items which pertained to morale 
activities were given publicity. For 
example, “Uncle Sam’s IMedals for 
Heroes” headed an illustrated arti- 
cle, showing both the awards and 
the regulations under which they 
could be won. 

Distinguished visitors, foreign and 
domestic, would be accorded lively 
“write-ups” in Trench and Camp, 
often accompanied by pictures. 
French or British officers on good- 
will tours were always featured. A 
visit by the Secretary of War or 
some other governmental official 
would be the subject of a feature. 

Advertising appeared in limited 
quantity. Quarter- and eighth-page 
advertisements of banks, publishing 
houses, chewing gum, medicine and 
so on were to be found, but they 
were not plentiful. Money to finance 
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the publication came chiefly from 
the Y.M.C.A. and the local co- 
operating newspaper. 

In the period of demobilization 
following the Armistice these papers 
performed valuable service by offer- 
ing advice and counsel for the dis- 
charged soldiers, and explaining 
government policy concerning demo- 
bilization. A lengthy editorial on 
“The Honor of the Uniform” or a 
cartoon showing a father proudly 
pointing out to his children in later 
years his honorable discharge framed 
and hanging on the wall — all would 
tend to stimulate pride in the army. 
Most of these papers discontinued 
in the winter of 1919, with a cheer- 
ful good-bye to their readers. 


NUMBER of non-Y.M.C. A. 
papers were published in Army 
camps. They were usually issued 
under the direction of the camp in- 
telligence officer by a staff of en- 


listed men. Each company had its 
reporter who turned in news items 
for the camp paper. 

The Bayonet published at Camp 
Lee, Virginia, a standard size weekly 
newspaper, usually consisted of 
eight pages. It was published under 
the supervision of the Morale Sec- 
tion. This paper, well edited, con- 
tained cartoons and local items. It 
carried considerable advertising, but 
little national news. 

The Reconnaissance, published at 
Camp Bowie, Texas, a five-column 
weekly (later six) of four pages, 
found wide favor in its camp. It 
boasted nearly seventy officers and 
men on its editorial and business 
staff. 

The Oglethorpe Barrage was an 
eight-page four-column weekly affili- 
ated with Trench and Camp, and 
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published in Chattanooga. It made 
formal appeals for advertising. 

At the Aberdeen (Md.) Proving 
Ground was published Rapid Fire, 
a three-column weekly of about 16 
pages, which appeared in magazine 
format. It was well edited, and sup- 
ported by advertising. 

The chief purpose of American 
Army newspapers, overseas and do- 
mestic, was to stimulate morale. The 
Morale Division of the General Staff 
was created late in October, 1918, 
and the Morale Circulars issued by 
the Division took cognizance of the 
importance of a proper press. 

Both military and civilian morale 
can be vitally influenced by the press. 
Most soldiers either read the papers 
or receive clippings from their friends; 
and the press of the country is with- 
out doubt the most powerful single 
factor in building up civilian morale. 
For this reason — that the news of the 
camps and troops has an intimate con- 
nection with morale — the Morale Of- 
ficer may be assigned the work of 
meeting the newspaper men. At all 
events, he should keep in close touch 
with them, and in cooperation with 
the Intelligence Officer, make the re- 
porters and their papers assist in his 
work.® 
Intelligence officers and morale 

officers were urged to give the news- 
man all possible cooperation, for, 
they were reminded, “if he cannot 
get news from the proper source he 
will make every legitimate effort to 
get it from sources which may be 
found difficult to control.” News 
agencies like the Associated Press 
with a national circulation “should 
have what they want whenever it is 
possible and proper.” Feature writ- 
ers were to be catered to, for “Sun- 
day stories” were of real value in 
improving morale. “Women writers, 


5 Morale Circular No. I, October, 1918, 
Chapter XI, p. 22. 
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anxious for ‘home folks’ copy, re- 
assurances to mothers and other ma- 
terial excellent for maintaining civil- 
ian morale and countering evil stories 
about the camp may come un- 
announced, and should be attend- 
ed to.”* 


Newspaper men were of special 
use to the Intelligence Branch: 


Trained to write for the press, news- 
paper men should be fertile with sug- 
gestions as to how rumors can be 
“scotched” and news of the camp cre- 
ated out of apparently insignificant 
events. Their requests should be grant- 
ed when to do so will not interfere in 
the military routine. They are the liai- 
son between the army and public opin- 
ion. Progress in training, evidence of 
efficiency, improvement in health, ac- 
tivities of men when not on duty, in- 
cidents of human interest to the folks 
at home, everything that happens in 
the entire camp is your material for 
the press. Such a powerful agency in 
building up morale must be made full 
use of. 


Shortly afterward the following 
observation was offered by the 
Morale Division on camp publicity: 
“Camp publicity, because of its ef- 
fect upon morale and because of its 
wholesome interaction with civilian 
morale, is one of the most important 
aspects of the morale officer’s work. 
At present the intelligence officer 
acts as censor of camp news and 
liaison in this connection is vitally 
necessary.” * 

The morale officer was expected 
to maintain close rapport with the 
outside influential newspapers and 
their representatives: 

Through the press and through let- 
ters there is unceasing, immediate wide- 


spread interaction between the morale 
of men within the camp and the general 


* Ibid., p. 22-28. 

7 Ibid., p. 28. 

8 Morale Circular No. II, Sec. 6, Dec. 1, 
1918. 
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state of morale without the camp. It is 
for this reason that the Morale Officer 
should keep informed concerning the 
newspapers of widest circulation in 
camp and the general proportions of 
incoming and outgoing mail. Over the 
distribution of newspapers throughout 
the camp, he might very properly seek 
to establish some sort of a ke 

Proper co-operation with the 

representatives of the papers of widest 

circulation is very desirable. 

Many company commanders re- 
sorted to the practice of reading 
news bulletins daily to the men, and 
combatting “enemy lies” which were 
going the rounds. Bulletins for this 
purpose were often prepared by the 
morale officer: 


In order to prevent false rumors 
and ill-founded newspaper stories from 
affecting morale, it might be desirable 
that daily bulletins carefully culled 
from the news be read to each com- 
pany by the Company Commanders 
at Retreat. Some Company Com- 
manders may prefer to prepare their 
own bulletins, but the Morale Officer 
should, in any case, prepare and send 
bulletins to all company headquarters. 
Into these bulletins can be injected 
proper references to official orders af- 
fecting the situation; to forthcoming 
entertainment events, and _ general 
morale material designed to inspirit 
and enthuse the men. The columns of 
Trench and Camp and of civilian 
newspapers published in the vicinity 
of the camp should be freely used for 
this purpose.” 

Perhaps the most valuable com- 
munication throwing light on official 
War Department views on policy 
governing soldier publications was a 
mimeographed circular letter sent to 
all morale officers on March 24, 
1919, from Brig. Gen. E. L. Mun- 
son, the head of the Morale Branch 
of the General Staff. Its conclusions 


were based on all the camp publica- 


sae hoy II), Sec. 21, p 
Circular No. tip "See. 9, Dec. 7, 
me 
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tion experiences of the World War, 
and it is well worth quoting in full. 
Its subject was “Soldier Publica- 
tions.” 


1. A tendency has been noted in 
some of the soldier publications for a 
divergence of policy as expressed in 
cartoons, editorials and news items, 
prepared for publication in local camp 
papers. Some have appeared which 
are distinctly calculated to produce 
discontent and depression, particularly 
as affecting men awaiting discharge. 
Cartoons of depressing nature have 
appeared immediately adjacent to edi- 
torial and news matter expressive of 
the general policies which have been 
formulated in stimulating good morale 
during this period. 

2. It is suggested that every effort 
be made to indicate to responsible 
heads of soldier publications that a 
uniform policy be adhered to by meth- 
ods which will increase rather than 
depress morale. 

3. (a) In a general way, any edito- 
rial, cartoon, news item, caption or 
humorous item which is open to criti- 
cism or misinterpretation and which 
might create dissatisfaction, unrest or 
resentment, or which might fairly be 
considered as liable to produce such 
impression, should be avoided. 

(b) There is no lack of subjects 
which need handling and to which no 
such objection need obtain. The mo- 
rale value of soldier publications lies 
in their stimulation of cheerfulness, 
contentment, local interest, pride in 
service, personal ambition, esprit de 
corps and discipline. 

(c) In a general way, attempts to 
correct faults through soldier publica- 
tions, should be indirect and suggest- 
ive. 

If any direct attack upon a local 
fault is necessary, it often might well 
take the form of ridicule or caricature. 
Anything with a smile in it will not 
be resented, where criticism by sar- 
casm might be likely to produce such 
result. 

At times, the best way of directly 
attacking a local evil is by a plain 

statement of facts and 
(Concluded on Page 160) 





The Right to Privacy 


In California 


By Charles M. Hulten 


California is shown by Mr. Hulten to be a leader 
in protection of the right to privacy. The author, 
a member of the staff of the University of Ore- 
gon School of Journalism, has been a guest 
teacher this year at Stanford University. 


EWS from California has to 

fight its way across the United 
States against the dominant east-to- 
west news stream. Much of the news 
which survives this battle originates 
in Hollywood. As a result, it may 
come as a surprise that the word 
“privacy” is known in the Golden 
State. The fact is that the nebulous 
legal doctrine known as the “right 
of privacy” has undergone consider- 
able development in California. In 
some respects California has even 
outstripped the chivalrous South in 
its development of what Judge 
Cooley has called “the right to be 
let alone.”* 

“Gossip is no longer the resource 
of the idle and of the vicious, but 
has become a trade, which is pur- 
sued with industry as well as ef- 
frontery.” * If Samuel D. Warren and 
Louis Brandeis had been able to 
look forward from 1890, when their 
historic monograph introduced the 
doctrine of privacy to the legal 
world, they could scarcely have bet- 
ter described a large segment of what 
passes for journalism in California. 
If they had waited another five 

1 Cooley on Torts, 4th ed. I, Sec. 135. 

2 Samuel D. Warren and Louis Brandeis, 


“The Right to Privacy,” in 4 Harvard Law 
Review, 196. 


years, moreover, they could have 
observed the exodus from his na- 
tive West of a budding young edi- 
tor, going to the big city to do bat- 
tle with the legendary Pulitzer. It 
is probably well that they did not 
wait. If they had watched the de- 
velopment of “yellow journalism” 
they might have been speechless 
with indignation. And the origin of 
the concept of privacy might have 
been left to other and less able 
hands. 

There may, then, be some of that 
justice called poetic in the fact that 
in California the ideas of Warren 
and Brandeis have taken root and 
grown even beyond their early vis- 
ion. Harried attorneys, defending an 
action based on the doctrine of priv- 
acy, pleaded in vain last fall that: 
“Had the decisions which were 
founded primarily upon that work 
(Warren’s and Brandeis’) confined 
themselves more closely to the limi- 
tations and restrictions as laid down 
by the authors of said article, we 
should not today be faced with such 
a maze of conflicting and diverse 
opinions.” * 

8 Mau v. Rio Grande Oil Co. & Columbia 


Broadcasting System, No. 211928, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, San Francisco (1989). 
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N THE morning of February 
23, 1899, the legislature of Cali- 
fornia convened to see whether the 
month-long deadlock over the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator had 
been broken. Daniel M. Burns, a 
state Republican boss, had the sup- 
port of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, perennial villain of California 
politics. Charges of bribery were 
rife. Tempers were short. 

The arrival of the eleven o'clock 
train from San Francisco with the 
morning papers, the Chronicle, the 
Call and the Examiner, broke hell 
loose. There were more stories of 
briberies. It was the Call that really 
got things popping. It carried a five- 
column cartoon, running well above 
the fold from the bottom of the 
page, picturing Grove L. Johnson, 
former speaker of the house and 
leader of the Burns forces, as forg- 
ing a check. Johnson burst into 
tears. “Sobriety was thrown to the 
winds upon the appearance of a 
cartoon which had reduced a mem- 
ber of the Assembly to tears,” said 
the Chronicle, explaining that the 
forgery was “one of the indiscretions 
of his early life which he considers 
he has outlived and should not, 
therefore, be used to his detriment 
at this time of his life.”* Said the 
Call gleefully the next day: “It was 
a somewhat tropical afternoon in 
the Assembly.” Immediately the 
Senate reconsidered and passed a 
bill which it had defeated by two 
votes the day before. The bill pro- 
vided for an addition to the Penal 
Code making it unlawful to publish 
“in any newspaper, handbill, poster, 
book or serial publication, or sup- 
plement thereto, the portrait of any 


*San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 24, 1899. 
5 San Francisco Call, Feb. 24, 1899. 
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living person a resident of Cali- 
fornia.” Exceptions were made in 
the case of public office holders and 
convicted criminals. At the same 
time — and this was the real bus- 
iness at hand — it was made unlaw- 
ful to print any caricature or car- 
toon which “will in any manner re- 
flect upon the honor, integrity, man- 
hood, virtue, reputation or business 
or political motives of the person so 
caricatured.” Penalty was to be a 
fine of $100 to $500, or six months 
in jail, or both.’ 

The Assembly also unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 


Retived, That this Sette puts 
its seal of severest condemnation on 
the unwise, unjust and diabolical work 


and outside the pale of true journal- 
ism, and 

Resolved, That this assembly here- 
by ly condemns and censures 
as , austin and brutal the 
treatment by the Call and the Ez- 
aminer of Hon. Grove L. Johnson, a 
member of this assembly.” 


The anti-cartoon bill was quickiy 
signed by the governor. The next 
day the Call cartooned a weeping 
elephant, pointing out that the law 
did not protect residents of the zoo 
from cartoon treatment. But on the 
following day it resumed its cartoon 





* California Statutes and Amendments 
to the Codes, 1899, p. 28. 
eg eacramento Weekly Union, Feb. 24, 
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attacks, and all of the San Francisco 
papers called the measure unconsti- 
tutional and openly violated it. It is 
significant that the constitutionality 
was never tested. The bill served 
only as an outlet for the anger of 
the legislators. It did, however, re- 
main on the statute books until 
1915, when it was repealed. Quite a 
large part of the state press, servile 
to the dominant interest, welcomed 
the act. Typical is the editorial com- 
ment of the Sacramento Weekly 
Union: 

The legislature was justified in its 
action. It had come to pass that no 
man felt himself, however pure his 
motive or clean his ambition, free 
from the menace, the cow, the threat 
and intimidation of the hireling car- 
toonist, thinly veiling his dictated ve- 
nom behind the pretense of humor. No 
home has been sacred before the in- 
quisitiveness of yellow journalism and 
its corrupting methods. The plastic 
mind of childhood has been tarnished 
and the youthful conscience made cal- 
lous to what else should shock it by 
reason of the indecent illustrated jour- 
nalism of the day. 

Manhood has ceased to have blushes 
in evidence of modesty, and manli- 
ness has suffered humiliation to spare 
loved ones, which else had terribly 
avenged the crimes of the satirist, so- 
called, in modern sensational journal- 
ism.* 

Thus came, and went, the first 
statute in the United States protect- 
ing the “right of privacy.” The “pri- 
vacy” which the legislators sought 
to protect was that of the corridor 
corruption by which the railroad 
dominated the state. The laws of 
libel were not sufficient to give pro- 
tection to this kind of thing. After 
all, in order to have any chance of re- 
covering damages, one who objected 
had to be able to prove untruth. 


8 Ibid. 
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T WAS not by statute that the 

doctrine of privacy was to grow 
in the United States. True, in New 
York a legal remedy was provided 
by statute against the use of a per- 
son’s name or picture for advertis- 
ing or trade purposes. But that was 
after a divided court had found that 
there was no common law remedy 
for such abuse.’ Blackstone, Kent 
and other famous commentators up- 
on the law had not mentioned the 
right of privacy. This did not bother 
Warren and Brandeis. They regard- 
ed law as capable of providing a 
remedy for every wrong, and by the 
simple process of judicial determin- 
ation. “Thoughts, emotions, and sen- 
sations demanded legal recognition 
and the beautiful capacity for 
growth which characterizes the com- 
mon law enabled the judges to af- 
ford the requisite protection, with- 
out the interposition of the legisla- 
ture.” 

In Georgia first, then in Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri and 
New Jersey, judges concocted legal 
fictions “to afford the necessary pro- 
tection” against newspaper practices 
which irked sensitive persons. Prop- 
erty rights, breach of implied trust, 
even natural law concepts were 
brought into play to make invasions 
of the “right to privacy” a tort with 
a legal remedy. 

In California a District Court of 
Appeal faced the problem in Febru- 
ary, 1931. A former prostitute who 
had been acquitted of murder 
charges had rehabilitated herself and 
been married. A number of years 
later a moving picture company pro- 


® Roberson v. Rochester Folding Box Co., 
1901, 71 N. Y. S. 876; 171 N. Y. 588; 64 N. E. 
442 


10 Warren and Brandeis, op. cit. p. 195. 
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duced a film based on her life, and 
advertised that the story was true. 
Both the advertisements and the 
picture itself used her maiden name. 
The court and the public recognized 
that a great injury had been done. 
“Even the thief on the cross was 
permitted to repent during the hours 
of his final agony.”" There was no 
fair play in hounding a person who 
had sought only to “be let alone” 
after she had turned her back on a 
pretty messy life. But where was the 
remedy? Truth and privilege were 
the defenses of the film company. 

The California court rejected the 
legal bases of “right of privacy” 
which other courts had depended 
upon. To create their own brand of 
legal fiction they turned to the Cali- 
fornia Constitution, Section 1, Arti- 
cle 1: 

All men are by nature free and 
independent, and have certain ina- 
lienable rights, among which are those 
of enjoying and defending life and 

iberty; acquiring, possessing and pro- 
tecting property; pursuing and 
obtaining safety and happiness. 
In that final phrase the court found 
what it sought in the way of a guar- 
antee that “any person living a life 
of rectitude has that right to happi- 
ness which includes a freedom from 
unnecessary attacks on his char- 
acter, social standing or reputation.” 
It was particularly because the true 
name of the woman had been in the 
picture and in the advertisements, 
and because there was “no other ex- 
cuse than the expectation of private 
gain to the publishers” that the 
court felt damage had been done. 
Thus the court concluded that: 

Whether we call this a right of pri- 

vacy or give it any other name is im- 


11 Melvin v. Reid et al., 112 Cal. App. 
285; 297 Pac. 91. 
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material, because it is a right guar- 
anteed by our Constitution that must 
not be ruthlessly and needlessly in- 
vaded by others.” 


Despite the assurance with which 
the court spoke, it had to achieve 
some masterful legal contortion to 
arrive at its position. Provisions in 
bills of rights have been regarded as 
limitations upon the powers of gov- 
ernment, not upon the acts of indi- 
viduals (with the exception of the 
right of habeas corpus). The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that federal pro- 
tection of freedom of the press is 
against acts of the states and Con- 
gress, not against private interfer- 
ence,” is simply a reaffirmation of 
the position. In Melvin v. Reid the 
bill of rights operated as between in- 
dividuals.“ The California Supreme 
Court refused to review the decision, 
and in cases involving similar rights 
the lower courts have held Melvin v. 
Reid to be the controlling case in 
California. Two such cases have 
been heard. 

The first was brought by a young 
Italian couple whose wedding pic- 
ture was used by a jeweler in con- 
nection with a display of wedding 
rings. The Municipal Court granted, 
and the appellate department of the 
Superior Court upheld, a right to 
recover for the use of one’s picture 
for purposes of trade.” Judicial dic- 
tum added, however, that “trade 
custom would doubtless permit the 
display of photographs to advertise 


12 Ibid. 

13 Editor @ Publisher, March 80, 1940, 
p. 4 

4 See Pavesich v. New a gs | Life Ins. 


1905, 122 Ga. 190; 50 S. E. 68; 69 
t oR. A. 101 for a decision based on some- 
what similar grounds. 

> nae Be . Hartsook Studios, 
App. San Francisco, No. 
1054; Dest, Sep, ct Court No. 104579 (1988). 
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the photographer’s business in the 
absence of express objection by the 
customer.” The decision calls for 
little comment. It is clearly within 
the concept of right of privacy as 
statutorily provided in New York 
and as provided by interpretation in 
other states. If the “right to pri- 
vacy” can be said to have a single 
meaning, it is that names or pho- 
tographs may not be used in adver- 
tisements without consent. Advertis- 
ers are becoming more careful in 
this matter. 

The second case is more interest- 
ing, and certainly more pregnant 
with implication. It grew out of a 
broadcast of the Rio Grande Oil 
Company over a Pacific Coast chain 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The oil company sponsored a 
weekly broadcast entitled “Calling 
All Cars” which presented in dra- 
matized form incidents from police 
records. On August 4, 1938, the 
broadcast concerned a holdup, dur- 
ing which a chauffeur was hit by 
seven bullets. The chauffeur alleged 
that his injuries had left him ex- 
tremely nervous and that, although 
the broadcast was made nearly a 
year and a half after the shooting, it 
caused such nervous disorders that 
he lost his job the next morning. Not 
only did he listen to the broadcast 
himself, but others called him up 
afterward, he said.” 

The case came into Federal Court 
because of diversity of citizenship, 
with California law controlling. The 
defense asked that the action be dis- 
missed and argued that Melvin v. 
Reid was not in point because: the 
part played by the chauffeur was 
not reprehensible nor was its repeti- 





16 Mau v. Rio Grande et. al, op. cit. 
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tion humiliating; the element of re- 
habilitation was obviously absent; 
the incident did not relate to the 
chauffeur’s private life “but to pub- 
lic and notorious circumstances in 
which plaintiff was an incidental fig- 
ure”; the broadcast was a fair and 
true report of a judicial and public 
proceeding and was privileged. 

The defense further argued that 
Warren and Brandeis, in arguing on 
behalf of the right of privacy, would 
have denied recovery in three spe- 
cific instances: 

1. Where publication is of public 
or general interest. 

2. Where it is a privileged com- 
munication according to the law of 
slander and libel. 

8. In the absence of special dam- 
ages where communication is oral. 
(There is serious doubt that radio 
publication would have been con- 
sidered “oral” by Warren and Bran- 
deis.) 

Federal Judge St. Sure, despite 
defense arguments, ruled that the 
broadcast was a violation of the 
right of privacy (“plaintiff’s right 
to be let alone has been violated”) 
as that right was defined in Melvin 
v. Reid. His decision was not ap- 
pealed. Settlement was reached out 
of court. Whether the decision of a 
lower federal court can be said to 
create precedent is a question. Cer- 
tainly, radio broadcasters and their 
clients will feel safer if they have re- 
leases from persons whose activities 
are dramatized for broadcast. Quite 
apart from the California case, A. 
Walter Socolow, a member of the 
New York and Federal Communica- 
tions Commission bar, says in his 
recent book: 


Where, however, programs are broad- 
cast which dramatize or fictionalize 
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news events, the cloak of public in- 
terest falls and the advertiser as well 
as the station would be liable to all 
persons whose privacy is invaded 
thereby both at common law and un- 
der the statutes.” 


ELVIN v. Reid and the actions 

based upon it have created a 
new personal right, the right to pri- 
vacy, as an interest protected by 
law in addition to those general per- 
sonal rights enumerated in the Cali- 
fornia Civil Code.” The law has 
shown an increasing readiness to 
protect the individual from emo- 
tional distress; the laws of defama- 
tion were not sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Truth is a complete defense in 
a civil action for libel. But for some 
persons, the pursuit of safety and 
happiness means a constant running 
away from hideous truth. The law is 
undertaking to protect them, inso- 
far, at least, as others seek to profit 
by tearing away the cloak of pri- 
vacy. “The right of privacy . . . is 
a right of each individual to be let 
alone, or not to be dragged into 
publicity. . . .”” 

The California court, in Melvin v. 
Reid, sought to distinguish between 
a legitimate invasion of privacy and 
an illegitimate one. The right of 
privacy, it held, “does not exist in 
the dissemination of news and news 
events, nor in the discussion of 
events of the life of a person in 
whom the public has a rightful in- 


7A. Walter Socolow, Law of Radio 
Broadcasting, p. 835. 

18 See 20 Cal. Law Review, atl 

1 For a discussion of the dency, see 
18 Wis. Law Review, p. 462. 

2 Cooley, op. cit., p. 449. 
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terest, nor where the information 
would be of public benefit, as in the 
case of a candidate for public office.” 
In 1931, a New York Court sought 
to make a similar distinction. It held 
that the use of a picture in a de- 
tective magazine was for a purely 
commercial purpose, to increase cir- 
culation by picturing scandalous and 
sordid occasions, and not for educa- 
tional purposes nor for the dissemi- 
nation of news.” 

It would appear that creation of 
the new tort will not hamper the 
legitimate activity of the average 
newspaper. It will, however, put a 
damper on the scandal-mongering of 
such publications as the American 
Weekly. Persons interested in the 
future of newspapers will regard 
that as a “consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 

There are dangers. It is difficult 
to define news; it is equally difficult 
to lay down invariable rules as to 
when there is legitimate public in- 
terest in a subject. The newspapers 
of California, now engaged in a fight 
to define statutorily contempt of 
court, will undoubtedly feel safer 
when the doctrine of privacy has 
left the field of judicial legislation 
and become more definite. As it now 
stands, two constitutionally guar- 
anteed rights—freedom of press 
and right to privacy — are going to 
have to fight it out sometime to 
find out where one begins and the 
other leaves off. But they are not 
incompatible. 


21 Martin v. New —— Fiction, 
Inc., 189 Misc. 290; 248 N. Y. Supp. 359. 





Benjamin Orange Flower 
And the Arena, 1889-1909 


By H. F. Cline 


Mr. Cline’s study of an important if little-known 
American magazine editor is the first of two arti- 
cles growing out of the author's recent study at 
Harvard. The second, examining the contents of 
the Arena, will appear in a later number. 


HE Arena, living from 1889 to 

1909, was a magazine that flour- 
ished during two pregnant decades 
of American life. Its peculiar quali- 
ties made it significant contempora- 
neously, for it was notable ever for 
its stout resistance to conventions in 
all fields and for its unblinking dis- 
regard of stricture and taboo. Oper- 
ating at a time when, according to 
its editor, “the very air is vibrant 
with a noble discontent,” the Arena 
reflected many old, some new radi- 
calisms, yet maintained prestige as 
a high-class, national, non-doctrinaire 
review, competing with a revived 
North American Review and Forum 
under William Hines Page. 

Unlike so many magazines that 
have died to make men free, the 
Arena was effective, for its influence 
and interests were national, in some 
cases international. Hailed as great 
even in a Golden Age of American 
periodicals, the Arena owed much of 
its success to its founder and editor, 
Benjamin Orange Flower. He 
brought to the specialized task of 
conducting a national monthly re- 
view familiarity with orthodox and 
traditional publishing practices; to 
them he joined new approaches to 
gain and increase the audience to 


whom he appealed — an intelligent 
middle class able to pay the $5.00 
subscription rate. His editorial di- 
rection helped generate and dis- 
tribute through the closing decade 
of the nineteenth and early years of 
the twentieth century many-hued 
concepts, for throughout its forty- 
one volume life the Arena consist- 
ently sought 

to afford the American people the 

opportunity to become familiar with 

the ripest thought and conclusions of 
the ablest thinkers throughout the 
world holding advanced or progressive 
views and ideals, and who, not being 
in harmony with conventional, con- 
servative and reactionary opinions, 
found the great reviews, magazines 
and periodicals closed to them; while 
at the same time presenting opposing 
views on the most vital economic, so- 
cial, political, ethical, religious and 
philosophical questions.” 

Benjamin Orange Flower was an 
unusual man and he ran an unusual 
magazine. His basic ideas and their 
concrete application in the Arena 
have been described by Flower and 
others; here are stressed some equal- 
ly significant but less publicized 
phases.” 

1 Arena, XXXI, 550 (May, 1904). 

2B. O. Flower, ssive Men, Women 


and Movements of t ea Twenty-Five 
Years (Boston; 1914); C. Mabee, “Ben- 
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Almost everything that Flower 
ever did or ever was left a trace on 
Arena’s pages. He was a fighting re- 
former with a long family tradition 
of intelligence, unorthodoxy and dis- 
sent behind him. It was these quali- 
ties that helped make the Arena dif- 
ferent, bold and readable. 

From the time Flower was born 
on an Illinois prairie near Albion, 
October 19, 1858, he was filled with 
zeal of one kind or another. His 
parents and his brothers, as well as 
his ancestors, were forceful char- 
acters. They fought for Causes, were 
comfortably fixed, were literate, 
philanthropic and stubborn. Benja- 
min’s father was a preacher-farmer 
who inherited and added to a well- 
filled library that ranged from po- 
lemics to philosophy. His children 
were well and privately educated in 
a schoolhouse built on the farm. 
The didactic tendency, one of the 
strongest of B. O. Flower’s traits of 
character, here early manifested it- 
self, for at eleven he compiled a pri- 
mary schoolbook, illustrated by him- 
self, for general use, and already had 
written a long moral novel, luckily 
now lost. His high school days were 
passed in Evansville, Indiana, and 
he was started on the ministerial 
road, entering Transylvania Univer- 
sity’s School of the Bible. For a 
short while he did preach, but he 
gave up college and itinerancy, re- 
turning home to Albion to found a 
newspaper-magazine, the Albion 
American Sentinel Through it, 
jamin Orange Flower and the Arena, 1889 
to 1896,” (Columbia University, 1988. Un- 
published master’s F. Cline, 


thesis) ; > Be 
‘The Mechanics of Dissent” (Harvard Uni- 
versi , 1989. Unpublished thesis 


honors . 
is grew out of a four debati 
eS Egyptian p hime Lamy first 


club oi 
1, 1878. Sentinel ran 
Dec. 28, 1880, to about Aug. 28, 1881. 
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Flower promulgated ideas he had 
gleaned from college, especially those 
taken from Spencer’s “Social Stat- 
ics,” and got well started on a jour- 
nalistic career. The weekly Sentinel, 
like all other publishing enterprises 
with which Flower ever was con- 
nected, was a journal of reform. It 
attacked, among other evils, rum, 
and its editor early won repute 
for unflinchingly carrying the torch 
for unpopular causes, a fame that 
expanded with the years as the 
causes he espoused became more 
numerous and wider in scope. 

Flower in 1881 drifted eastward, 
finally landing in Boston, as one of 
many secretaries his brother Richard 
employed in carrying on a mail 
order medical business. When Rich- 
ard astounded Hub residents by 
building a sanatorium-hospital with 
a sea-grotto swimming pool, Benja- 
min was given charge of the house 
organ, the American Spectator. 
About this time too he contracted a 
nearly-disastrous marriage. 

Between the three years marked 
by the founding of the American 
Spectator and the appearance of the 
Arena in the close of 1889, Flower 
became well known and liked in 
Boston. With the Hernes and Mary 
Shaw he tried to revitalize Ameri- 
can drama. Psychical research took 
up part of his time, for with many 
another he believed that occultism 
could be put on a scientific basis. He 
lectured, wrote letters, gardened. 

The most fruitful and worthwhile 
period of his life was that from 
about 1890 to 1896 on the Arena, 
for after 1896 he was for awhile 
displaced as its head, was distracted 
by domestic tragedy, wandered from 
post to post, still unshaken in his 
convictions. Although the Arena was 
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checked in its downward slide when 
he rejoined it in 1904, neither he 
nor it were as influential as in the 
earlier period. At one time or anoth- 
er Flower either founded or worked 
for magazines whose contents are 
connoted by their titles — New 
Time, Coming Age, Menace. Finally, 
amid the wreckage of a world he 
had valiantly and sincerely tried to 
embetter, B. O. Flower died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1918. 


UT when the Arena was found- 
ed in Boston, he was in his 
prime. Hamlin Garland, whose first 
real stories appeared in the Arena, 
said of Flower: 
I was surprised to find him of my 
own age, a small round faced smiling 
youth with black eyes and curling 
hair. He was a new sort of reformer, 
genial, laughing, tolerant. Nothing 


disturbed his good humor, and no au- 
thority could awe him. 


This was the man whose ideas, 
shaped by his tradition, marked by 
his early environment, formed in 
part by his experiences in college 
and as a young radical editor on 
the western prairie, changed by east- 
ern urban contacts, formed policy 
for the Arena. It is this complex of 
attitudes that is to be now consid- 
ered. In spite of the fact that B. O. 
Flower was warm-hearted and fear- 
less, he was no great thinker. Al- 
most purely a publicist, seldom if 
ever did he sound the philosophical 
depths of the perfervid phrases 
which dripped from his pen. Not too 
inaccurate was a description by an 
English reviewer shortly after the 
Arena set sail. “If we may judge of 
the editor from the magazine he 
edits,” wrote W. T. Stead, “I should 
say that Mr. Flower is a young man 
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with strong sympathies for the peo- 
ple, and whose humanitarian in- 
stincts have not yet crystallized in 
any definite formula in politics or 
religion. . . . He is a spirit in re- 
volt, who is beating against his pris- 
on bars, and does not yet see his 
way out.” * Although Flower’s think- 
ing was sometimes blurred, from the 
mass of articles and books he penned 
it is possible to extract broad out- 
lines to form a coherent pattern. 
For Flower the Arena was essen- 
tially a pulpit and a sounding board. 
It reéchoed ideas that were almost 
religious in essence but which had 
been stripped of theological wrap- 
pings, leaving morality naked. He 
had the attitudes of an evangelist, 
but changed Heaven from the future 
tense to the future present. He made 
it mundane and largely confined 
millenium to the United States of 
America. He carried into his edi- 
torial sanctum many of the creeds 
learned in his theology, adapting 
them to new circumstances. Over- 
tones of religiosity, ever lurking near 
the surface of reformer’s zeal, bore 
the impress of a prairie childhood, 
pious parents and Bible training. 
The concept of Progress, core of 
Flower’s thinking, was an important 
one in the nineteenth century cli- 
mate of opinion, and one to which 
there were many, often contradic- 
tory meanings attached. Flower ac- 
cepted the premise at the bottom of 
all other contemporary interpreta- 
tions when he stated that progress 
was “fostering the development and 
happiness of all the people.” One 
important difference between his and 
others’ Progress was that he did not 
equate material expansion with hap- 





«“The Arena and its Editor,” Review of 
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piness. His significant qualification 
was that no matter what material 
revolutions, mechanical wonders and 
even intellectual advances were 
made, there could be no real, true 
or enduring progress without its be- 
ing made up in part by moral ideal- 
ism (also an undefined phrase). 
This country, he felt, had no worries 
regarding its physical future; he ac- 
cepted and rejoiced in the achieve- 
ments that marked off post-bellum 
America from the simplicities of 
pre-Civil War days; but he strongly 
believed that things were for men, 
not men for things. He wanted 
others — the Fricks, Carnegies, Mor- 
gans and those who aped them — to 
see that too. Therefore, he conclud- 
ed, “we must develop the ethical 
side of man’s nature, we must em- 
phasize the idea of moral responsi- 
bility.” 

Like others of his generation, 
Flower believed that evolution, if 
not tampered with too much, would 
produce in all phases works of the 
greatest beneficence to mankind, so 
his eyes were forward. Progressive, 
new liberal, unorthodox, vital, liv- 
ing, developing, all these were terms 
of approval in his vocabulary; off- 
setting them were reactionary, ma- 
terialistic, feudal, conventional, con- 
servative, tags affixed to institutions, 
men or ideas he viewed with disap- 
proval. To elevate the good, to ex- 
tirpate the bad by lawful means, he 
felt, was the mission of his and the 
Arena’s life. The basic policy of the 
magazine displays the double pur- 
pose, for concerning its founding he 
wrote: 

Very clear and definite were the two 
great objects to be accomplished. First, 
the magazine was to give all-round dis- 
cussions by the ablest and most au- 
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thoritative writers on vital questions 

. giving special emphasis to the lib- 
eral or progressive ideals or newer and 
more unconventional thought of the 
day. . . The second master aim was 
the uncovering of crying evils which 
were sapping the mental, and 
physical vitality of the nation.* 


Progress meant change, reform, 
development by an orderly process, 
not by revolution. It had to be 
spiritual and lawful. For that reason 
Flower did not favor European 
brands of socialism, premised on 
class warfare, viewing man merely 
as a cog in a productive machine, or 
an elongated stomach for consuming 
goods. “The materialistic ideals of 
the leaders on the continent are not 
reflected by the _ representative 
Anglo-Saxon Socialists,” he said. 

Not by mass action but only by 
individual effort was it possible to 
achieve progress. His view, closely 
akin to that of organized religion 
was that 


only through the education of the 
units and the quickening of the indi- 
vidual conscience can a nation be 
raised to a nobler and juster estate. 
Changes may come from without, but 

the people are made ready for 
them by an educational process which 
has touched heart and brain with holy 
fire of love and a passion for justice 
and freedom, the innovation, no mat- 
ter how salutary . . . will prove a 
dead letter. . . . In the home is found 
the hope of humanity; in the devel- 
opment of the individual into a broad, 
loving and reverent manhood and 
womanhood lies impearled the promise 
of the ages — a glorious destiny for hu- 
manity. 


Another main current connected 
with his belief in Progress had been 
obtained through his wide reading 
of history, from which he could al- 


5 Flower, yea 
oS or a Age, I, 822 (March: 1899). 
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ways cull data to support any con- 
clusion. For him history clearly in- 
dicated that the fin de siécle was 
one of the cyclically critical periods 
in world history, looming suddenly 
out of a mist of calm, humdrum ex- 
istence. He was fond of comparing 
his times to those of the Renaissance 
and Reformations, full of clashing 
ideals and jarring iconoclasms, pre- 
paring the way for giant strides for- 
ward. That was one reason the 
Arena was full of pricking articles, 
for 

today is a supreme moment for achiev- 

ing great good, for so directing the 

current of civilization that humanity 


may be thereby elevated, humanized, 
and ennobled.* 


Correlative to this view of the semi- 
nal present was belief that all must 
immediately take advantage of op- 
portunities offered. This tended to 
give to the Arena its excited, horta- 
tory, evangelical tone, for Flower 


held that 


none of us can live to ourselves; we 
are moulding the coming age, and 
upon every one devolves a sacred 
duty; to live truly, to think high and 
noble thoughts, to act worthily of the 
God within us, and to make life an in- 
spiration to all who come within our 
sphere of influence.’ 


He was extremely fond of repeating 
Mazzini’s statement that “life is a 
mission,” and on numerous occasions 
frankly avowed that the Arena was 
not as other magazines, but had a 
mission. The Arena was not only to 
“play upon the moral impulse as 
well as the intellectual faculties of 
our readers, that they may appre- 
ciate the great responsibilities that 
the present places on every soul,” 
but, above all, to “develop char- 


8 Coming Age, I, 95 (Jan., 1899* 
® Coming Age, I, 99-100 (Jan., 1899). 
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acter, to ennoble life, to make men 
earnest without being pessimistic.” ” 

Tying up this sentiment with the 
magazine’s basic policies was not 
difficult, as Flower showed in an 
early apologia: 


I have been charged with pessimism 
by superficial readers because I have 
unhesitatingly assailed the great 
wrongs and injustices of the present. 
I have done this because I have a 
strong faith in the ultimate triumph 
of mankind. . . . Our greatest danger 
lies in the demoralizing power of or- 
ganized wealth on the one hand and 
the moral lethargy of the masses on 
the other. The Arena therefore will 
continue to assail all evil and unjust 
conditions, without fear or favor, while 
we shall not fail to point out, as occa- 
sion requires it, hopeful signs of the 
times. A splendid dawn is streaking 
the east. It is an age which calls for 
courage, faith, and persistent labor. 
The giant wrongs of the nineteenth 
century, the gross inhumanity tolerat- 
ed by our civilization, the brutal self- 
ishness of organized monopoly — these 
must be overthrown. In this giant 
warfare the Arena will ever be found 
in the van of the conflict.” 


HE final and most important 
bond in the general framework 

of Flower’s credo was that there 
could be no progress, no freedom, no 
justice that was not built upon 
truth. The only way to reach truth 
was by the open and free discussion 
of all things. In a prospectus to the 
initial number of the Arena he set 
forth in a sentence the cardinal prin- 
ciple: “In the crucible of free dis- 
cussion is found the gold of truth.” 
The belief distinguished the maga- 
zine from its contemporaries, for 
where there had been taboos and 
editorial restrictions, now there were 
none. For Flower had the moral 
Arena, III, xxii (Dec., 


1890) ; 
Age, I, 115 (Jan., 1899). 
4 Bean Vv. xiviii (Jan., 1892). 
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stamina to go his gait, no matter 
what the cost. His definition of cour- 
age was being so constituted that 
one “cannot be swerved from what 
one believes to be right.” 

One practical result of Flower’s 
conviction that progress would be 
aided by hearing all sides of any 
controversy was that the Arena’s in- 
terests were surprisingly varied, cov- 
ering not only this world, past, pres- 
ent and future, but extending even 
to the next. Freedom and variety 
early won it notice. When it had 
existed about a year it was char- 
acterized upon its entrance to 
Stead’s “Index” in this fashion: 

It is an open arena for the discussion 

of subjects tabooed by Forum and the 

North American. The editor wisely 

refuses to regard the vital and domi- 

nating questions of human society, 
right and wrong relations of men and 
women, as lying outside the sphere of 

a high class review. There is more 

audacity about the Arena than its old- 

er rivals. It has an open mind upon 
every subject from the immortality of 


the soul to the scavenging of the 
streets.” 


In one instance, Flower, after point- 
ing out to his readers the unusually 
wide scope of his December, 1891, 
number, said, “We speak of this 
table of contents merely to illustrate 
the wide range of topics discussed 
and the general interest which they 
necessarily hold for the thoughtful 
in this age of social, moral, religious, 
and economic unrest.” ” 

These were the essentials of Flow- 
er’s “New Day” philosophy, and 
around these poles his subsidiary 
formulas group themselves like fil- 
ings about a magnet. Corollaries of 
~ 38 Review of Reviews’ Index to Periodical 
Literature of the World (W. T. Stead et 
al., eds., 18 v. London, 1890-1902), I, 126, 


II, 9-10, with portrait of Flower. 
13 Arena V, xivi. 
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his axioms extend themselves into 
all phases of his and the Arena’s 
doctrines and policies in regard to 
esthetics, government, economics 
and social life. It was in this latter 
field that Flower made his most 
valuable contributions and that the 
Arena was a meaningful force. 

One important secondary theory 
Flower held was regarding the func- 
tion of art and artists. Here ethics 
replaced esthetics completely. Flow- 
er thought the present too crucial a 
period to allow “art for art’s sake.” 
Chisels and brushes of artists should 
be turned into weapons for beating 
back the enemies of progress or 
transformed into levers for moving 
the world onward and upward. The 
fiction printed in the Arena never 
was notable, for even the stories 
which launched Hamlin Garland on 
his career were notably didactic — 
a fact which the young author soon 
had brought to his attention.* He 
left, succinctly stating, “Flower’s in- 
terests were ethical, Gilder’s esthet- 
ic.” The Arena’s program corre- 
sponding to Flower’s opinions was 
that “each issue of the Arena during 
the ensuing year will contain a well- 
written story which will point a 
moral or illustrate vividly some 
great truth.” Obviously this was 
one means of painlessly educating 
people. 

It was almost inevitable that the 
theories of literature Flower avowed, 
as well as his other interests, would 
attract to him prophets of literary 
Utopias. He evinced a strong pre- 
dilection for blueprints of the future. 

4H. Garland, A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der, 412, 417. 


1% Arena, III, xix (Jan., 1891). Cf. ibid., 
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strong morals... 


will be continued.” 
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They met his standards for writing. 
He printed a number of them, was 
the hero of one, wrote another him- 
self. Of the some fifty “social vis- 
ions” listed by Allyn Forbes, au- 
thors of approximately 40 per cent 
appeared at one time or another in 
Arena pages.” These visions were 
not “art for art’s sake” works but 
unashamedly didactic fictions, and 
the spirit behind Flower’s liking and 
selecting them hovered over most of 
his other esthetic interests in paint- 
ing, sculpture, even music. Although 
as a youth he had dabbled some in 
painting he preferred a pointedly 
drawn cartoon. 

Of much greater importance to 
the Arena than the criteria he set up 
for fine arts and literature were 
Flower’s judgments on political and 
economic advance. He had to offer 
his readers more than utopian prom- 
issory notes on the future. Specific- 
ally he stood 


uncompromisingly for a peaceful, pro- 
gressive and practical program look- 
ing toward realization of a govern- 
ment such as was conceived by the 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence —a government marked iby 
equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none—a government in 
which equality of opportunities shall 
be the master note of national life.” 


With diverse contemporaries like 
Woodrow Wilson, Mark Twain and 
Horatio Alger, Flower believed fer- 
vently in the genius of democracy. 


16 Arena, III, xxi (Jan., 1891) ; ibid., VIII, 
i (Sept., 1893), XII, xlii, x-xiii (1895), re- 
views Utopiana. B. O. Flower, Downie end 
Brotherhood (Boston: 1897), Arena X-XV 
(1894-1896), long series on More; cf. “The 
Latest Social Vision,”’ Arena, XVIII, 517- 
534 (Oct., 1897), Progressive Men, Ch. 
XXIII, ete. C. W. Ca a7. The New Era (Den- 
ver: 1897), makes Flower a leading char- 
acter. A. B. Forbes, “The Literary Quest 
for Utopia, 1880-1900," Social Forces, VI, 
179-189 (Dec., 1927). 

17 Twentieth Century, I, 78 (Oct., 1909). 
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Nurtured on the writings of Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Wendell Phillips, 
he felt that a government “of the 
people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple” was the only highroad to prog- 
ress. The cure for sick democracy 
was more democracy. This immedi- 
ately placed him on record as being 
against despotisms in Europe, war 
and militarism, imperialism. One fa- 
vorite hobbyhorse was international 
arbitration, democracy on a large 
scale. 

Traditional American belief in 
democracy led also to his advocating 
reforms to increase its amount. Ini- 
tiative and referendum, recall, direct 
election and similar allied controls 
would bring about proper conditions 
in political and economic life, he 
thought. Strong in this belief that 
these were fundamental issues, he 
preferred for the most part to ignore 
current politics. 

Flower considered political prac- 
tice of his times superficial, trumped 
up. Politics was a sham, “over 
which rival parties, machines, and 
rings wage warfare in the mad strug- 
gle to enjoy the spoils of office.” ” 
One of his favorite political creeds 
was that laws promulgated without 
previous educational spadework not 
only were useless, but were liable to 
become evil because of their very 
uselessness. Preparing public opin- 
ion for reception of correctly func- 
tioning laws he thought one of the 
Arena’s chief tasks. He was con- 
vinced that once real men and wom- 
en rather than conniving corpora- 
tions controlled government, proper 
legislation, based on alert and 
aroused public opinion, would pre- 
vail. His political reforms were de- 


~~ 18 Coming Age, I, 115 (Jan., 1899). 
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signed to replace plutocracy by 
democracy once more responsive to 
public will. 


INCOLN’S view of government 
for the people, as well as by 
them, Flower chose as his, too. Des- 
pite his otherwise Jeffersonian liber- 
alism, he did not subscribe to lais- 
sez-faire doctrine. He was more in- 
terested in people and their welfare 
than in theories or consistency. 
Government was to become a posi- 
tive instrument for helping man ef- 
fect an innate destiny. It was not to 
remain a negative force, an appan- 
age of privilege. Flower affirmed 
somewhat vaguely that he believed 
in “economic justice for all the 
people.” 

Strong in his zeal for people’s 
rights, Flower consciously was eclec- 
tic in economic analysis and in the 
reforms he offered. To him origi- 
nality was unimportant so long as 
means employed effected the single 
end of making American industry 
democratic, a concomitant of the 
New Day. Untrained as an econo- 
mist, Flower accepted many pro- 
posals of American socialism (eas- 
ily more American than socialist), 
as well as adaptations of Edward 
Bellamy and Henry George. Re- 
form, labor and agrarian organiza- 
tions and various other critics of the 
social order furnished ammunition 
for him in his battle against evil 
forces. Flower never was enrolled in 
a “school” as a doctrinaire, thereby 
accepting a single party line. Nor 
was he eager to espouse the cause 
of organized labor, differing from it 
mainly as to means, not ends. He 
preferred his own methods of edu- 
cation, distrusting labor’s possibly 
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oppressive and potentially violent 
programs. This did not prevent his 
giving workers’ views complete hear- 
ing in the Arena. One of their car- 
dinal demands coincided with one he 
had voiced early and repeated until 
his death: government ownership of 
transportation lines. 

Specifically, he held that funda- 
mental reforms would include gov- 
ernment owned and operated utili- 
ties, revision of taxing, freeing cur- 
rency from Wall Street control so 
that credit for all would be eased. 
Transport systems, municipal and 
national, communication lines of all 
sorts, service corporations were to 
be in the hands of the true people’s 
government. Flower later boasted, 
“The Arena was a pioneer in calling 
the attention of thinkers to the im- 
portance of this issue.” ” 

His “peaceful, progressive, and 
practical program” included provi- 
sion for government-financed proj- 
ects, not too unlike those in effect 
now. Offering voluntary work for 
those who needed it was one answer 
to several problems, he thought. 
Healthful, useful and socially regen- 
erative activities like building high- 
ways, erecting levees, digging irriga- 
tion projects would provide oppor- 
tunity for individuals to gain finan- 
cial basis for self respect. Simultane- 
ously public works of such nature 
would augment national wealth, re- 
move the curse of unemployment, 
decrease the number of tramps, help 
depopulate slums and aid in remov- 
ing sources of crime and degeneracy. 

Conditions which gave rise to so- 
cial maladies were largely due to 
entrenched privileged selfishness, he 
was convinced. At the same time he 
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was advocating measures to make 
men economically self-sustaining, he 
carried on an unceasing war against 
“the interests.” Facts brought to 
light by private and public investiga- 
tors filled his soul with anguish. Rail- 
roads and power companies corrupt- 
ing legislatures, organized corporate 
selfishness, rings and trusts marked 
the growth of a new economic feu- 
dalism, he was persuaded. Plutocra- 
cy had crippled legal justice, had 
vitiated economic freedom of the 
majority and had caused “fading of 
the moral vision.” War, and uneven 
materialistic advance, because of the 
lag between ethics and technology, 
allowed unequal opportunities and 
formed barriers that must be swept 
away if progress were to be a real- 
ity. One continuous and important 
policy of the Arena from its incep- 
tion, one which later students use 
as an example to tag the magazine 
as one of the first muckrakers, was 
Flower’s determination “to deal di- 
rectly with the great modern con- 
tradiction of Monopolies. It will cov- 
er monopoly in transportation, com- 
merce, manufacture, property, fi- 
nance, and the making of law.”” 
Privilege in its protean forms, seek- 
ing to enslave the many for the 
benefit of the few, was a topic fill- 
ing many pages in Flower’s final 
confession of faith. 

Convictions concerning vested in- 
terests could be tailored to fit many 
situations. Probably the outstanding 
example of this gospel in action was 
the Arena’s stand favoring the Peo- 
ple’s Party, Bryan and Free Silver. 
Because no other major journal in 
the east was giving these issues what 
Flower considered a fair hearing, be- 
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cause Free Silver appealed as an em- 
bodiment of the people’s desire for 
uncontrolled currency, because it ap- 
peared to him gold was an instru- 
ment of tyranny in the hands of 
few, Flower supported Populism and 
its correlatives, despite real finan- 
cial and social pressure. Monthly 
supplements to the Arena were stud- 
ded with slogans — “Establish Post- 
al Savings Banks, Reinstate Silver 
or Demonetize Gold.” From Sep- 
tember, 1893, these and similar tags 
appeared after each note in the edi- 
torial supplement. “In this issue we 
publish a paper on the Silver Ques- 
tion refused by another review,” he 
boasted.” The magazine stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Alliances, 
and it was during this exciting time 
that Hamlin Garland, as a paid 
Arena staff correspondent, toured 
the nation reporting on Populism. 

Money control was but one phase 
of the battle against insidious eco- 
nomic enemies. Flower thought, as 
did Socialist and Populist comrades- 
in-arms, that many economic ills 
could be solved by fostering con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives 
similar to those successfully operat- 
ing in England, New Zealand and 
elsewhere. To impress the experi- 
ences of the foreign experiments on 
Arena readers, he obtained authori- 
tative articles from the leaders of 
the movements, for anything that 
tended to democratize working life 
in America found favor in his eyes. 
Too, native ingenuity in whittling 
economic planks flashed forth in 
Arena pages. 


LTHOUGH the relations of men 
and women at work were im- 
portant, Flower saw that life in the 
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home and society should claim more 
space from publicists than hitherto. 
One of the most significant and prob- 
ably most influential of the Arena’s 
many feelings was its strong sense 
of social justice. Enmeshed inextric- 
ably with Flower’s views on politics 
and economics, stemming from the 
same general attitudes behind them, 
was a creed for socially advancing 
humanity. On the grand cliché of 
race he built his plan. Race was to 
serve as the happy solid foundation 
on which could be erected sound 
government and equitable industry, 
once undesirable social metonymy 
was abolished. One outstanding char- 
acteristic of his social thinking was 
its flexibility and lack of dogma. 
Although constantly hacking away 
at “root evils,” Flower did not scorn 
palliative measures. His humanitar- 
ianism urged him to save as many 
unhappy victims from misery as 
possible. “All men are brothers,” he 
wrote, “but the needy, the unfor- 
tunate, and the erring are the ones 
who call most urgently for our aid, 
our help and our best endeavors.” ” 

In the social field, as in others, ef- 
forts were split between removing 
“bad environing conditions” and 
substituting proper ones. The range 
of proposals was encyclopedic, ex- 
tending from clearance of slums, ad- 
vocacy of women’s rights and cru- 
sading for a modernized religion to 
promotion of science and, above all, 
education. Each allied proposition 
had larger or smaller subdivisions, 
but all meshed in aiming at a 
“change in favor of justice and that 
necessary freedom which shall give 
opportunity for growth and enjoy- 
ment of life to all the people.”™ 
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The basis of his social thinking 
was fairly simple, once salvaged 
from the liters of ink he spilled. 
Summarized it would run: “Up- 
standing citizens, the sine qua non 
of proper civilization, obviously can- 
not be bred amidst filth, squalor, 
desperate need and sin. Nor can the 
right type of fathers and mothers 
exist under present conditions en- 
forced by selfish wealth. Morally 
sick parents breed morally sick chil- 
dren. To correct, remove the can- 
cers of civilization, dry up the well- 
springs and feeders of immorality, 
extirpate the breeding grounds of 
poverty, crime and misery and in- 
sanity. While there is a potter’s field 
there can be no progress.” To in- 
strument his process of peaceable 
social revolution, Flower advocated 
parks, playgrounds, schools, to be 
financed by a juster tax system that 
would disallow premiums for coop- 
ing up human beings in dismal ho- 
vels and warrens for the sake of 
added rent. Home was sacred, and 
sanctity was impossible in tene- 
ments. 

Canker spots existed and Flower 
knew it. He aimed to prove it as a 
step towards healing the lesion be- 
tween the present and the New Day. 
He photographed places and faces, 
then got leading citizens of Boston 
to air their views if not their lucra- 
tive properties. The result was a 
legislative investigation accompan- 
ied by the inevitable puncturing of 
sanctimony, for at first Boston re- 
fused to believe that the Sacred 
City could have slums. However, 
remedial legislation was passed on 
strength of studies Flower made and 
inspired. It was an important work, 
and one in which the Arena pio- 
neered. “During the first five years 
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of the Arena, we published over 
fifty carefully prepared contribu- 
tions dealing with the problem of 
advancing poverty and its attendant 
evils,” Flower recalled. 

He printed facts about prostitu- 
tion, organized vice and the inner 
workings of shumdom which by tacit 
consent were almost entirely exclud- 
ed from magazines up to the Arena’s 
time.” What Flower saw, smelt and 
heard was in strange contrast to his 
early environment on Illinois’ Bol- 
tonhouse Prairie, and the difference 
probably lent additional fervor to 
his pen. His proofs of existence of 
moral swamps near Back Bay, his 
ideas and suggestions for draining 
them, were reprinted from the orig- 
inal Arena articles under the title 
“Civilization’s Inferno.” According 
to his own statement, the study at- 
tracted much attention, for “in the 
neighborhood of fifty thousand . . . 
copies were soid—a phenomenally 
large circulation for a serious work 
dealing with social problems, and 
especially with the tragic aspects of 
society.” He was Boston’s Jacob 
Riis but lacked a Teddy Roosevelt 
to trumpet his deeds. 

Flower, influenced in his social 
philosophies by Victor Hugo and 
Emile Zola, did not hold men whol- 
ly responsible for their misdeeds. To 
him crime was “moral insanity — 
nothing more,” caused by improper 
environment. Stemming from that 
firmly seated conviction were corre- 
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lative ones concerning treatment of 
criminals and lunatics. He asked hu- 
mane treatment for the insane, but 
penitentiaries were to be converted 
into great “moral and industrial uni- 
versities.”* Capital punishment 
must cease, for it necessarily is a 
double evil. Society, rather than bru- 
tally kill an. irresponsible victim for 
a crime it fostered by condoning 
rotten conditions, should seek to 
atone for its sin by fitting criminals 
to reenter the company of their 
fellow men. 


DUCATION was always. Flow- 
er’s lodestar. The necessity for 
vital instruction seemed obvious, and 
the means simple. Let education be 
unfettered, informal, vocational and, 
above all, ethical. Froebel’s theories 
of kindergarten training and Dew- 
ey’s pragmatic approaches to learn- 
ing found favor, but transcending 
these, in Flower’s estimation, was 
the full program outlined by Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, an eccentric genius 
who greatly influenced Flower in his 
younger days. Inculcation of moral- 
ity for the rounded life, not by pre- 
cept but by examples both interest- 
ing and instructive, was one of the 
cardinal points in the scheme. Espe- 
cially suitable were tales drawn from 
history, Flower found, combining as 
they did patriotism, civic virtue, 
ethics and glamor. His first pub- 
lished book, “Lessons Learned from 
Other Lives,” fused his didactic 
tendencies and his knowledge of his- 
tory into moral tales of Aristotle, 
Henry Clay, Jeanne d’Arc and even 
the actor Joseph Jefferson.” 
7 Arena, I, 244 (Dec., 1889). 
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Flower elaborated Buchanan’s 
thesis concerning the importance of 
ingraining morality by examples, 
pictures, songs and stories, making 
the Arena a somewhat enlarged edi- 
tion of the schoolbook he had pre- 
pared as a child. He did not even 
scorn picnics as a means of pain- 
lessly injecting principles; they 
worked for bartenders and _politi- 
cians, and might for the New Day 
men.” 

A second principle of the Buchan- 
an-Flower scheme was supplement 
of intellectual education by voca- 
tional and physical training, so that 
the result would be “full-orbed edu- 
cation.” Such a plan corresponded 
roughly with the system of devel- 
opment that Flower and his brothers 
and sister underwent on the farm. 
He held that spiritual, intellectual, 
physical and industrial tutelage 
made a happy combination, prepar- 
ing proper citizens for the morrow. 

Satisfactory human material for 
even the most complete educational 
process to mold could not be ob- 
tained, Flower further believed, so 
long as motherhood was lacking 
necessary attention. Nothing was 
dearer his heart than hope for “the 
elevation of womanhood and the 
advent of mothers so conditioned in 
life as to bring forth noble chil- 
dren.” The needs, wants, ideals of 
women in all degrees from prosti- 
tutes to debutantes played a large 
part in his work of making “men 
and women independent, brave, and 
thoughtful.” Treatment of all phases 
of the woman’s world was early not- 
ed by Stead, who wrote of the 
Arena, “It is a thoroughly live mag- 
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azine, with more of the American 
woman in it than any of its ri- 
vals.”™ In all his battles for women 
and against their foes, Flower was 
fearless in naming names and disre- 
garding euphemisms. 

His insistence upon the sanctity of 
the soul extended even to his views 
on sex. “To make a mystery of the 
sex instincts which play so great a 
part in the drama of every individ- 
ual life is to decoy the ignorant to 
their ruin and destroy mind and 
soul for a piece of prudery,” he 
said.” He was not against contracep- 
tives if they were “innocent and 
moral” for he had a theory, along 
with others, that an “unwanted 
child” somehow was conceived in 
lust and was bad for the race be- 
cause he thought such a child was 
apt to be weaker than its welcome 
brethren. Lust, of course, even in 
husbands, was an invasion of con- 
jugal rights and woman’s privilege. 

“Progress in all things is the key- 


note of civilization,” he wrote early 


in his editorial career on the Arena, 
and though the view was appended 
to a piece he was writing calling for 
revision of the Bible, the phrase 
could be stretched to include and 
unify his multilateral creeds. The 
idea, as conceived by Flower, was at 
once a motive force, an ethical crite- 
rion and an excuse for doing and 
saying what his tradition had con- 
vinced him was desirable. Hope for 
the New Day inspired him to make 
the Arena “a leader of thought, not 
a camp follower,” and “indispens- 
able to every one but the fossils.” 
His personal opinions, compactly 
(Concluded on Page 171) 
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Labor Is News— 
A Reporter’s View 


By Arnold Aslakson 


Mr. Aslakson, labor and general assignment re- 
porter for the Minneapolis Times-Tribune, here 
analyzes the increasingly significant field of news 
coverage growing out of labor-and-industry re- 
lationships in recent years. 


HE assistant managing editor 
looked alarmed. 

“Labor column? No, no! It 
wouldn’t work. You’ve got the 
wrong idea. It would only stir up 
the animals.” 

He dismissed the matter and re- 
sumed his ogling of a daily column 
the paper had just begun. 

It was entitled: “How’s Busi- 
ness?” It was informal, newsy chat 
of business and business men — in- 
teresting not only to those business 
men but to a large section of the 
public as well. 

You had liked it. You had said 
so to the assistant M.E. That had 
pleased him. Then you had stuck 
out your neck: 

“Ed, in this town of 500,000, 
there are about 50,000 members of 
the AFL. On top of that, there are 
some thousands in the CIO. Why 
not carry a labor column? Negotia- 
tions, elections, resolutions, court 
pieces touching on labor — things 
that are scattered now around the 
inside pages. Things that don’t rate 
page one. You could —” 

Oh, no, you couldn’t. You might 
“stir up the animals.” 

_ * * 


To what extent this executive is 


typical of newspaper editors else- 
where, I cannot say. But his “lack 
of interest” in labor coverage is 
probably not peculiar. 

I do not mean lack of interest in 
labor news as reflected by space. I 
do mean lack of interest as reflected 
by quality of treatment. I mean 
lack of interest shown in sloppy 
handling of labor news by reporters, 
city desks and copyreaders. 

In all fairness, I must, however, 
concede two things. 

The assistant M.E. who didn’t 
want to “stir up the animals” had 
never held me down on space on a 
major labor story. His argument 
against a labor column was that it 
would invite demands for space, 
space, space by “the animals” — de- 
mands that couldn’t be met. 

Second, I believe labor coverage 
in the daily press has improved im- 
measurably in recent years. 

So I’m returning no blanket in- 
dictment. Too many examples of 
thoughtful, careful labor news writ- 
ing in the newspapers would make 
such an indictment ridiculous. Ex- 
amples of what I believe to be bad, 
sometimes unforgiveable blunders 
are mentioned here mostly to point 
out pitfalls. Most are due to care- 
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lessness; a few, perhaps, to bias; 
many to inadequate preparation for 
labor reporting. 

Here is where journalism teach- 
ers can be of tremendous service. 
If they should poll their students 
hoping for work on the daily press, 
they would probably find less than 
one in twenty-five who has thought 
of being a labor reporter. Not that 
the students have much to say 
about it. 

If they get daily newspaper jobs, 
they will have to be labor reporters 
sooner or later. When a. strike 
breaks, every local man becomes, in 
some measure, a labor reporter. A 
new lead may pop from any direc- 
tion. Beat men have to watch de- 
velopments on their runs. General 
assignment men may go to picket 
lines, union or employer offices, mass 
meetings, conference room doors. 
They may hunt angles by telephone 
or take stories on rewrite. 

For the moment, they’re all work- 
ing on labor. 

And frequently they’re pathetic- 
ally — yes, even dangerously — un- 
familiar with the ground they’re 
supposed to tread. Moreover, their 
lack of intimacy with a universal 
problem marches right on up the 
editorial room assembly line. Pub- 
lished labor stories prove it. 

Yet in few other fields should a 
newspaper balance itself so cautious- 
ly on an editorial tight-rope to earn 
a reputation for presenting news 
with fairness and intelligence. Few 
groups become as petulant and pug- 
nacious as opponents in labor dis- 
putes. They not only fight each oth- 
er at the drop of a hat, but they 
readily turn on a press that errs, 
misrepresents or misinterprets. 

They’re not like public officials 
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who, unfortunately, become more 
used to misquotation and take such 
slips in stride. They’re not like show 
people, who'll handstand on an Em- 
pire State building rail for a plug. 

The employers will demand, and 
rightly, that a reporter grasp some- 
thing of the headaches of regional 
competition, discriminatory freight 
rates and business administration as 
they affect the dispute in question. 

The unions will demand, and 
rightly, that their own case be fair- 
ly presented, that a reporter under- 
stand why they insist on a seniority 
agreement here and reject an arbi- 
tration clause there. 

Sometimes the combatants’ ideas 
of fair treatment are as distorted as 
mirrors in carnival funhouses. Nei- 
ther do newspaper ideas of fairness 
always bear microscopic scrutiny. 

Employers generally haven’t a 
kick coming. Sometimes they’re a 
little reluctant to let the public into 
their confidence; sometimes not. But 
seldom do they have to worry about 
news reports inclined against them. 

Labor does. So a reporter cover- 
ing the unions must remember he’s 
dealing with people frequently hos- 
tile to him from the start. He’s 
from the “capitalist press.” They’re 
from “the workers.” 

And the people who use those 
terms aren’t all communists, either. 
Against them, the reporter goes to 
bat with two called strikes. He has 
to win them over, to make them 
trust him personally even if they 
distrust his paper. 

At the same time, he must retain 
the employers’ confidence. He 
doesn’t have to be two-faced; if he’s 
honest and fair and uses his brain, 
he’ll win respect of any whose re- 
spect counts. 
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What Is Labor News? 


Generally, labor news is what or- 
ganized labor does. Activities of un- 
organized labor seldom are in a con- 
dition to report. But unionized labor 
conducts negotiations and strikes; is 
a target of lockouts; adopts resolu- 
tions on public-interest matters (reso- 
lutions that often mean more than 
those adopted by organizations less 
tightly-knit); often participates in 
politics and civic ventures. 

By numbers alone, organized labor 
merits attention which it sometimes 
fails to get. In a strong-union city, 
roughly one in ten may be a union 
member. Employers want to know 
what labor is doing. So does the 
public. 

Labor gets copious space when it 
exerts an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers, as in a 
city-wide trucking or utility strike. 
But its day-by-day activities are 
often neglected while luncheon clubs 
with a dozen members rate pictures 
in the paper. 

Yet many of labor’s regular ac- 
tivities are of fairly broad interest. 
And regular sifting of the labor beat 
turns up many a tip on such devel- 
opments as an unusual construction 
project or a significant invention in 
a local industrial plant. On the la- 
bor run, too, are accounts of new 
social legislation — WPA, PWA, so- 
cial security, relief, allied tax prob- 
lems. This discussion, however, will 
be held to trade unions. 


Facts and Fairness 


First purpose of labor news should 
be to present the facts and present 
them fairly. Despite much criticism, 
I believe the daily newspapers are 
improving their treatment of labor 
and I repeat that examples I single 
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out are, I honestly believe, excep- 
tions. Some of them are borderline 
selections to illustrate the snares. 
And one such slip may inflict more 
damage than a score of fair and 
adequate stories will repair. 

Some newspapers such as _ the 
Chicago Tribune have gone out of 
their way to be unjust. For a con- 
siderable period, that exponent of 
freedom of the press referred to a 
strike as a “labor riot,” even when 
the “riot” consisted of a few pickets 
walking up and down with banners. 

On the other hand, here’s an ex- 
cerpt from the old Minneapolis 
Journal dealing with a strike: 

The company placed the total eli- 
gible for membership in No. 160 at 
“about 1,000.” The union puts the 
number at 700. 

The union contends the company 
has failed to live up to an agreement 
to restore pay to a pre-1932 level; the 


utility insists its agreement has been 
fulfilled. 

The union charges the company has 
failed to follow all provisions of a 
seniority agreement. The company con- 
tends it has. 


Union members of the “overhead” 
and “underground” departments, esti- 
mated by the union at 200 and the 
company at 100, are already on 
strike.’ 

I believe city editors generally 
will check a reporter’s copy much 
more closely for statements that 
might be offensive to an employer 
than for a sentence to which the 
other side might take exception. 
Here is the kind of thing I mean — 
a line verging on the border of bias: 

The company repeatedly rejected 
this proposition as equivalent to a de- 
mand for a 100 per cent closed shop 
but agreed to it Wednesday in the in- 
terest of peace between the manage- 
ment and the union and necessary to 
the restoration of normal service. 
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The obvious union objection could 
have been avoided by reporting that 
the company had said it had agreed 
to the proposition in the interest of 


peace. 

A veteran labor arbitrator has 
said he gave one side the decision; 
the other, the words. It may be his 
function to save face for the loser. 
Is saving face the newspapers’ func- 
tion? 

In connection with a Minneapolis 
district court suit against leaders of 
a militant local union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
a newspaper reported: 

Carl Skoglund, alien president of 

General Drivers union No. 544, testi- 


fied in the ouster suit against officers 
of the union today that .. * 


The fact the witness was not a 
citizen is undisputed. He had so 
testified on the previous day. But 
his citizenship was without bearing 
on the case and the judge had so 
ruled. 

Do you suppose that if leaders of 
an employers’ organization were 
faced with a similar suit, and the 
same facts had come out regarding 
the president of their organization, 
the word “alien” would have been 
tagged upon him in later leads of 
the story? 

The labor reporter has to watch 
not only himself but others. Take, 
for example, a story in a Minne- 
apolis newspaper during a WPA 
strike in July, 1939. Said the head- 
line on an extra: “Patrolman Gear- 
ty Killed in @nd Av. N. WPA 
Strike Clash.” * The story’s lead said 
that Patrolman John Gearty, in- 


jured in a street disorder in connec- 
wie Minneapolis Times-Tribune, April 4, 
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tion with the strike, had died in a 
hospital; that seriousness of his con- 
dition was not realized at first; that 
he was then listed as having a “pos- 
sible head injury;” and that “exact 
cause of death was not immediately 
determined.” 

The story’s caution was justified; 
the headline was not. Next day, an 
autopsy disclosed the patrolman had 
died of a heart ailment of long 
standing. Labor men were violently 
critical of the paper for its head- 
line. 

A story in the old Wisconsin 
News, Milwaukee, once reported 
two non-strikers of a certain com- 
pany were fined $15 each for carry- 
ing concealed weapons. The report- 
er’s story read: “They were 
who carried a length of pipe, and 
——_———, who carried a blackjack. 
They were arrested on complaint of 
pickets.” A copyreader struck out 
the pipe and the blackjack, and his 
head, as it appeared in a final edi- 
tion too late for change, read: 
“Strikers Fined for Carrying Guns.” 

Isolated mistakes? Yes. But “iso- 
lated mistakes” of that kind prac- 
tically never occur when a news- 
paper is dealing with conduct of its 
so-called leading citizens. They don’t 
happen because the reporters, the 
city desk, copyreaders and makeup 
men are too careful to let them hap- 
pen. 

Interpretation 

Reporting and interpretation of 
labor may be two different things — 
or the same. Much interpretation 
is merely sensible presentation of 
background facts. 

But interpretation in the sense of 
hows and whys that make demands 
on personal opinion of the writer 
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becomes dangerous ground. The 
more you know about labor the 
more you realize how little you 
know. This reporter doesn’t feel he’s 
qualified yet as an interpreter in this 
second sense. For that matter, he 
doesn’t believe some of the opinion- 
ated mouthpieces whose columns 
are syndicated over the country are 
qualified, either. On labor matters, 
he thinks some of them are dis- 
qualified for bias before they begin. 

They have the privilege of pre- 
senting their opinions; the newspa- 
pers have the privilege of dispens- 
ing their stuff. Yet the labor-beat 
men find trouble thinking up an- 
swers to the questions of the labor 
people as to why the papers don’t 
carry an occasional viewpoint op- 
posed to the Peglers and Sokolskys. 
And in such cases, probably the 
best that most of the labor-beat 
men can do is to shrug their shoul- 
ders and continue dispensing per- 
sonal charm. 

Until the day newspapers begin 
to present interpretive features by 
persons qualified to discuss the other 
side of the labor argument, how- 
ever, there are still fields of interpre- 
tation into which the management 
may be even eager to let the local 
labor reporter venture: the fields in 
which facts themselves are the in- 
terpreters. 

Does President Roosevelt hint em- 
ployers and employees’ might well 
study British labor laws? And at a 
time when there’s much talk of re- 
vising the Wagner act? Turn out a 
story telling what the British labor 
laws are. 

Have strikes dropped in your city 
during the last few years? Inter- 
view employers, union leaders and 
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public officials on the reasons. Leave 
the interpretation up to them. 

A caution: interpretation of fast- 
breaking day-to-day labor news can 
be overdone with unfortunate re- 
sults. A reporter should be able to 
interpret facts in order to anticipate 
developments. But master - minds 
that rush into print with interpreta- 
tions of labor events, made without 
use of either the ouija board or com- 
mon sense, sometimes burst blood 
vessels later. 

Milwaukee newspaper men may 
remember the Milwaukee Sentinel’s 
red face after “interpreting” the 
first day of an electric and street 
car strike in 1934. This strike had 
been generating two years. It came 
when General Johnson was still flap- 
ping the Blue Eagle’s wings, when 
there was a resurgence of labor sym- 
pathy and when, moreover, a bit of 
smart strategy by counsel for three 
AFL unions had maneuvered the 
electric company into an embarrass- 
ing position. The unions had popu- 
lar support, if not a majority of the 
utility’s workmen. 

The strike was due to begin at 
4 a.m. Informed persons were sat- 
isfied the walkout would begin slow- 
ly, with small numbers; if violence 
were to occur, it would not be until 
darkness fell. 

Though the Milwaukee Journal 
and the Wisconsin News (both aft- 
ernoon papers) kept abreast of de- 
velopments, they made no predic- 
tions of their own. They were con- 
tent with facts. 

That night, Elliott Hayes, assist- 
ant city editor of the News, and I, 
handling the strike play for the 
News on rewrite, went out to see 
what would happen. At the Kin- 
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nickinnic car barns we found 10,000 
persons — hundreds of them shout- 
ing, milling around, hurling rocks 
and invective. Lined up in the street 
were forty trolley cars. Rioters were 
ripping wire net from the windows, 
smashing glass, cursing, tearing off 
doors, dragging frightened motor- 
men from the cars: It wasn’t pleas- 
ant to see. 

Bluntly, hell had broken loose. 

Amid the turbulence stood a sad- 
eyed newsboy from the Sentinel, 
plaintively calling his wares — the 
first morning edition, out at 9 p.m. 


“Read all about the electric 
strike!” he croaked. 
The Sentinel’s headline pro- 


claimed: “Electric Strike Wanes.” 
The headline became still sillier 
when, four days later, not a street 
car was moving, power was flicking 
off over large areas of Milwaukee 
and the utility was signing with the 
unions an agreement on which it sur- 
rendered every point but one. 


Entertainment 


Labor stories, though delicate, 
don’t always have to be dull. The 
writer sensitive to conflict of human 
emotions can pack into his story a 
dramatic account of the eleventh- 
hour negotiations to avert a big 
strike; he can picture tension of the 
conference rooms, the nervous laugh- 
ter at the union hall where the men 
await the order to head for the pick- 
et lines. 

He can find laughter in side sto- 
ries: 

How, when power went off in a 
theater during an electric strike, 
June Lang set a record for the 
“longest movie scream” — having 
started it just before the current 
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failure and finished it forty-five min- 
utes later. 

Or how, during an elevator strike 
affecting thirty-five tall office build- © 
ings of a big city, one poor fellow 
trudged to the top of one structure 
and found he’d forgotten his key. 


Sources 


First requirement for thorough 
check on a labor run is an under- 
standing of structure of local labor 
and employers’ organizations. The 
second, so important it can’t be over- 
emphasized, is a familiarity with 
principal figures allied with both la- 
bor and employer groups; and offi- 
cials or other persons whose jobs 
touch on labor matters. The third is 
a general knowledge of the manner 
in which labor negotiations are con- 
ducted, implemented with at least a 
basic understanding of local eco- 
nomic problems. 

Major national labor organizations 
are the American Federation of La- 
bor, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and Railroad Brotherhoods. 
Their national affairs are covered by 
competent men from a national 
viewpoint. This article, dealing with 
the more neglected local field, will 
content itself with a general sketch 
of the structure from the local stand- 
point. 

Take a sample set-up of the 
AFL: 

(1) The base unit is the local 
union which, in all but rare cases, 
conducts negotiations for improving 
wages and working conditions, and 
wages strikes. Most locals are char- 
tered by so-called international un- 
ions. Some are chartered directly by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

(2) International unions exercise 
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great autonomy, but in some mat- 
ters are subordinate to the American 
Federation of Labor. An interna- 
tional frequently figures in the local 
picture when a local union asks its 
permission for a strike (as it some- 
times must), or when the interna- 
tional has to discipline or assist the 
local or its officers. 

(3) Local unions with common in- 
terests sometimes form councils to 
which they delegate representatives. 
For example, carpenters, plumbers, 
cement finishers, electrical workers 
and other building tradesmen may 
form a building and construction 
trades council; or locals of the vari- 
ous truck or “teaming” crafts may 
set up a teamsters’ council. 

(4) In almost any community 
where union labor exists, there will 
be a city central body embracing 
representatives of virtually all local 
unions. To the local labor reporter, 
this Central Labor Union, Trades 
and Labor Assembly, or whatever it 
may be called, should be the most 
fertile news source of all. Locally, 
the voice of the city central body is 
the voice of “labor.” When it sup- 
ports a local’s strike, indorses a po- 
litical candidate or thumps the tom- 
toms for some legislative action, it 
does so with considerable authority. 
From its officials, whose job is to 
know what the locals are doing, oft- 
en come the first tips of pending 
strikes. : 

(5) State federations of labor are 
organizations of local unions, coun- 
cils or central bodies and exercise 
commensurately greater influence 
than the smaller units. 

Knowing this structure and its 
language is vital. The offhand re- 
mark, “Lawson is sending the per 
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capita back to 1138,” may sound 
like a combination of Latin and nu- 
merology. Uttered in Minnesota, it 
meant that the secretary of the 
state federation of labor was return- 
ing proffered per capita fees of CIO 
unions; it meant that a long-expect- 
ed rupture between the AFL and 
CIO in the state had occurred. 

To a reporter who knew the labor 
language, it was a page one beat. To 
others who heard the same remark, 
it was only a story to read about in 
the opposition press. 

Local employers’ organizations 
vary widely, The reporter must learn 
the structure in his own community. 
In many cities, employers have 
broad organizations under names 
such as Associated Industries, Citi- 
zens Alliance or Employers Associa- 
tion to arrive at common policies, 
among other things, in dealing with 
labor matters. There are often asso- 
ciations of employers in particular 
industries, dealing with labor locally 
on an industry-wide basis. 

A reporter who doesn’t realize 
ramifications of the labor run will 
overlook often the interested third 
parties — who sometimes turn out to 
be best sources of all. These may 
be public officials, attorneys who de- 
vote much of their practice to labor 
cases, personnel experts who handle 
labor negotiations for employers 
much as attorneys represent their 
clients or merely private persons 
who make it their business to keep 
informed. 

Occasionally the reporter will find 
a set-up which tremendously simpli- 
fies his task. In Minnesota a new 
state labor law has named a state 
conciliator to whom must go all no- 
tices of intent to strike against an 
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employer or to lock out employees; 
in some cities police have special 
strike details that get advance tips 
on labor disputes. 

Twenty to fifty news sources may 
contribute to a single story on a 
major strike. In a story only one 
column long, selected at random 
from clippings on a Minneapolis 
electric strike of a few years ago, 
these sources apparently figured: 
Two company officials, one or two 
union officials, the mayor’s office, 
city council waterworks committee, 
governor’s office, city waterworks 
superintendent, fire chief, several re- 
tail and wholesale hardware stores 
and, possibly, the police run. 

As for knowledge of labor negotia- 
tions, many fall almost into a pat- 
tern: Demands by the union; 
prompt rejection by the company as 
“outrageous”; the union vote to 
strike (announced by union officials 
as “unanimous,” frequently amid 
some public skepticism); the com- 
pany charge that the strike vote was 
taken with only a fraction of the 
membership present and then by 
standing vote instead of secret bal- 
lot; the management threat to close 
business or move out of town; re- 
sumption of negotiations; chest- 
pounding; and, ultimately, a settle- 
ment. Or, perhaps, the strike; more 
company threats to leave the city; a 
“back-to-work” committee formed 


by “loyal” employees (who general- 
ly turn out to be foremen); some 
cracked heads among the “loyal” 
employees and the union charge that 
they were cracked by company 
agents “to bring discredit on the 
union;” appeals to the sheriff to ask 
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the governor for troops; the sheriff's 
sidestepping reply that restoration 
of order is a local police responsibil- 
ity; and so on. 

Sometimes there’s a troublesome 
question of to print or not to print 
a good detail — say a proffered con- 
cession by negotiators. A premature 
break, before negotiating commit- 
tees have had a chance to “sell” the 
idea to their larger memberships, 
may upset a strike settlement. 

Above all, the labor reporter has 
to watch rat-holes on the labor run, 
and watch them constantly. He 
earns his title. He may work all 
night, watching last-minute peace 
efforts before a big strike; rattle a 
typewriter all next day until 6 p. m., 
snatch a two-hours’ nap and follow 
riots until midnight; telephone the 
city editor and hear him say: “Dan- 
dy. Now get a good night’s sleep and 
be back in three hours. First edition 
comes off at 5 a.m.” He may do 
that for a week and then, as I did, 
fight his keyboard through 26 make- 
overs on the strike’s final day. 

But for all the work, for all the 
humdrum watching of rat-holes, the 
labor reporter finds compensations. 
When a real labor story breaks, it 
explodes wide open. It brings action, 
drama, human interest; fist-fighting, 
tear gas, gunplay and dynamiting. 
Civil war. 

The reporter sweats over his type- 
writer by day and dodges bricks by 
night. But he sits on top of a great 
story. 

And if the editors trust his knowl- 
edge of labor, he’s virtually boss of 
the newsgathering staff for the dura- 
tion of the war. 
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In the World War 


(Concluded from Page 132) 
of the logical results which may be 
drawn therefrom. 

Local Commanding Officers will 
doubtless ordinarily be interested in 
seeing any such articles dealing with 
local conditions before their publica- 
tion. 

(d) Any items which tend to split 
the military group into classes, and 
thereby create distinctions and com- 
parisons, are obviously undesirable. 
Similarly those which tend to under- 
mine constituted authority. 

(e) Disguised or other propaganda 
against the Allies, or calculated to 
stir up dissensions among them and 
therefore operating to the interest of 
the enemy, should not receive publica- 
tion. 

(f) Stories of enemy atrocities serve 
no useful purpose at this time. Unof- 
ficial allegations in such respects, un- 
supported by proof, are certainly un- 
worthy of publication. 


(g) It is desirable that Morale Of- 
ficers, on hearing complaints or ru- 
mors, endeavor to answer or offset 
them by special articles or editorials 
in soldier publications. 

(h) The same care which is exer- 
cised over material appearing in the 
reading columns should be applied to 
the advertising columns. 

(i) It is deemed unwise for the 
Morale Officer and the morale organi- 
zation to be, in effect, advertised as is 
now being done by the frequent ref- 
erences in soldier publications; from 
the nature of morale work the giving 
of publicity to this policy would be 
undesirable other than to persons di- 
rectly concerned. 

$8. This matter must needs be han- 
dled very tactfully and discreetly as it 
is not desired to exercise an undue in- 
fluence over such papers. Usually an 
informal personal conversation, point- 
ing out the ends which are sought to 
be obtained at this time, will serve 
the purpose. 
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Wirnovut Fear or Favor. By Neil 
MacNeil. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1940. 414 pp. 
$3.00. 


NE wouldn’t have to be told, 

after spending an hour with 
this book, that its author is a New 
York Times man (he has been as- 
sistant managing editor for ten 
years). It is a book about metro- 
politan journalism; most of its il- 
lustrative anecdotes and even its 
discussions of journalistic processes 
come, confessedly or not, from the 
Times; it has the thoroughness, the 
care, the detail and much of the con- 
sidered grayness of tone of the great 
New York paper. More: the ideals 
and philosophies it projects as char- 
acteristic of a “good” newspaper are 
those of the Times. 

If the book were presented as a 
picture of the Times, one could have 
no objection to all of this. But its 
jacket calls it “a picture of the mod- 
ern American newspaper”; and the 
Times, great as it is, is an American 
newspaper, not the prototype of all 
of them. Consequently the man from 
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Mars, knowing nothing of daily jour- 
nalism in America, would take from 
a reading of “Without Fear or Fa- 
vor” only a partial, one-sided under- 
standing of the very thing the book 
professes to present in toto. And 
critics may point out that the book 
neither discusses the inter-relations 
of the editorial and business depart- 
ments of the newspaper nor more 
than casually suggests that business 
departments are necessary. 

With these qualifications, how- 
ever, the book is the most satisfac- 
tory work of its nature yet pro- 
duced. It is more complete and more 
specific than Nancy Barr Mavity’s 
“The Modern Newspaper”; it is not 
a textbook but rather a general dis- 
cussion of broad scope. It is not as 
“good reading” as Stanley Walker’s 
“City Editor,” but it is better or- 
ganized, more thorough and more 
soundly based. One journalism teach- 
er who examined it immediately 
after its publication said, “At last 
I have found a book suitable for a 
non-professional course in the con- 
temporary newspaper.” 

Mr. MacNeil considers the met- 
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ropolitan newspaper a “modern mir- 
acle,” and has wholehearted respect 
for all the editorial workers who 
contribute to it. His discussion opens 
with three general chapters, in one 
of which he offers his definition of 
news: “A compilation of facts on 
events of current interest or impor- 
tance to the readers of the news- 
paper printing it.” Thence he pro- 
ceeds to portray one worker after 
another — reporter, copydesk man 
(the undervaluation of whom he 
deprecates), executive, correspond- 
ent, special writer. He devotes chap- 
ters to political campaigns, the news 
services, publicity and the news- 
paper, news photography. Among 
his closing chapters are “The Editor 
Looks at Life,” a catch-all in which 
he discusses personalities, reader 
foibles and reader-surveys; “Free- 
dom of the Press,” a good brief dis- 
cussion of the problem for the lay- 
man; and “A Glimpse Into the Fu- 
ture” — an examination of mechani- 
cal advance, the effect of radio and 
television, “the trend toward fewer 
and better newspapers” and other 
arrived and expected changes. 
Those who believe in education 
for journalism will be especially in- 
terested in Mr. MacNeil’s high ap- 
proval of it. He says of those who 
quote with favor Robert M. Hutch- 
ins’ castigation of journalistic edu- 
cation, “Obviously these gentlemen 
have little understanding of the 
ideals behind the school of journal- 
ism, and less understanding of what 
it is trying to do.” The “best schools 
of journalism,” he continues, “com- 
bine the ideal and the practical.” By 
“ideal” he means what journalism 
teachers usually term background: 
education in the social sciences and 
the arts (he does not mention the 
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natural sciences). His final prescrip- 
tion as the “best education for jour- 
nalism” suggests a college degree 
with emphasis on economics, his- 
tory, government, modern languages 
and English composition, followed 
by work in a school of journalism; 
then “two or three years on a small- 
town newspaper,” followed by “grad- 
uation” into metropolitan journal- 
ism. Many will quarrel with his im- 
plication that “big-time” journal- 
ism, as he calls it, is the only goal 
at which to aim; some teachers dis- 
agree with his educational plan. But 
none who comprehend the purposes 
and needs of education for journal- 
ism will dislike the broad outlines 
of his comment. 
Mircnet V. CHARNLEY 

University of Minnesota 


* * * 


Tue Censor Marcues On. By Mor- 
ris L. Ernst and Alexander Lin- 
dey. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Company. 1940. xiv+346 
pp. $2.50. 


HIS crusading book on the high- 

ly controversial subject of sex 
censorship ought to appeal to any- 
one who dislikes censorship in any 
of its various forms. An earnest plea 
is made for the easing of present 
restrictive regulations on the treat- 
ment of sex in books, movies, plays 
or radio. The authors would abolish 
censors, direct and indirect, and let 
the present laws against obscenity 
take care of the morals of the pub- 
lic. 

Proceeding slowly, step by step 
Ernst and Lindey build up their 
case for a more tolerant method of 
dealing with sex. They are to be 
commended for using the case meth- 
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od and citing court decisions on the 
suppression of books and plays. The 
increasingly liberal trend of judicial 
decisions in recent years, the incon- 
sistent attitude of the censors and 
the narrowness of their outlook are 
clearly brought out. 

Most readers will find the chap- 
ters on movies and the radio the 
most difficult to agree with. The 
authors realize that fact and set 
forth the main arguments of those 
who would keep some form of re- 
straint; then they lay down a bar- 
rage against those same objections. 

In spite of its main drive, which 
is always against censorship, the 
book endeavors to be fair. Its tone 
is restrained though militant and at 
only a few points is there any ten- 
dency to scoff. 

The self-regulation of the movies 
through their own code is scored as 
being induced by the timidity of ex- 
hibitors and fear of monetary losses. 
Movie censorship is termed the most 
drastic of any and the best organ- 
ized. The charge of political censor- 
ship of some pictures under the guise 
of following the obscenity statutes 
is also made. The crusaders go on 
to attack the use of the licensing 
power by federal authorities to con- 
trol the content of radio programs. 

The chapters on the dissemination 
of sex education books and birth 
control literature are less interesting 
to the average reader though they 
are enlivened in two instances by 
humorous touches taken from court 
hearings. The appendices of the 
book are helpful to anyone seeking 
information on special phases of 
this topic; they contain excerpts 
from significant court decisions, and 
the movie and radio codes in full. 

In conclusion the writers propose 
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a forward-looking and moderate leg- 
islative program to combat what they 
term the worst evils of the present 
censorship on sex, particularly the 
pre-censorship of the movies. In 
some cases this calls for repeal of 
existing regulations and in others 
for modification. 
Eugene W. Suarp 

University of Missouri 


* * * 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE MODERN 
Wortp. Edited by Guy Stanton 
Ford. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1939. xiv+362 
pp. $3.50. 


N ITS various cultural settings, 

the phenomenon of modern dic- 
tatorship here is dissected and ana- 
lyzed. The volume first appeared in 
1935, but the revised edition is 
nearly double the size of the original 
and covers new countries and new 
aspects. Six of the original chapters 
have been rewritten and there are 
nine additional ones. The fresh ma- 
terial deals with the economics of 
fascism, women, propaganda, suc- 
cession and chronology. 

Dictators today are not lineal 
descendants of those in the ancient 
world; they are confronted by differ- 
ent and more intricate problems. 
The technique of achieving and 
maintaining power has been pro- 
foundly altered by mass democracy, 
popular education, the quickening 
of communication by such devices 
as the radio. In countries where 
there was no abiding allegiance to 
what we loosely call democratic 
ideas—George Catlin’s Anglo-Saxon 
tradition—the high priests of na- 
tionalistic and military cults were 
able to fan the flame of patriotism 
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to a white heat and capitalize on 
the insecurities generated by a fal- 
tering economic and social régime. 

The reader will find these basic 
factors discussed from the various 
points of views of the authors, but, 
since each essay has a different ap- 
proach, there is naturally enough 
no precise and coherent formulation 
of the conditions giving rise to dic- 
tatorship. Can we say with author- 
ity at what point a dictator will 
emerge from the amalgam of psy- 
chological and economic insecurities 
in a particular time-place setting? 
Since the present authors are main- 
ly preoccupied with descriptive data, 
the reader will not find the answer 
to such a question. 

The editor’s purpose was to in- 
clude the main régimes in which 
power was concentrated in the hands 
of a single leader or unified group. 
For this reason we have Harold S. 
Quigley’s succinct and discerning 
study of China and Japan, J. Fred 
Rippy’s contribution on  Latin- 
America, Thomas K. Ford’s chapter 
on Kemalist Turkey, and a singu- 
larly dispassionate essay on the 
Soviet Union by John N. Hazard. 
Calvin B. Hoover’s discussion of 
the economics of fascism should be 
missed by no individual who thinks 
that money is necessary to the con- 
duct of a barrack-room society or 
that all state control is a work of 
the devil. 

Teachers will find the entire vol- 
ume excellent background material 
for students. Peter H. Odegard’s 
chapter on “Propaganda and Dic- 
tatorship” is of especial pertinence 
to journalism. Using Lasswell’s con- 
cepts of income, safety and defer- 
ence —in different language—Pro- 
fessor Odegard considers the relation 
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of propaganda to rulership. The gen- 
eral reader will be interested to 
learn the reliance that dictators are 
forced to place in organized promo- 
tion. Specialists in public opinion 
and propaganda will find nothing 
new in the description of the press, 
radio, motion pictures and agita- 
tional intervention in nondictatorial 
states. Nevertheless, the essay pro- 
vides a convenient and stimulating 
summary. 

There is in Professor Odegard’s 
conclusion a grim reminder to the 
practising symbol specialists in the 
United States that they had better 
mend their propagandistic ways. 
The stupidity of much pro-demo- 
cratic propaganda is put into sharp 
perspective. The symbols of Satan 
(dictatorship) must be reinforced by 
the symbols of salvation (democ- 
racy) but we also must remember 
that “symbols do not command mass 
loyalty unless they have some rela- 
tion to reality.” This is a hint that 
might well be elaborated in journal- 
ism seminars instead of counting 
newspaper vital statistics or study- 
ing the so-called literary activities 
of minor journalists in the recent 
past. 

Raymonp D. Lawrence 
Oakland Tribune 


* * * 


Tue Law or Newspapers. By Wil- 
liam R. Arthur and Ralph L. 
Crosman. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1940. xxxvi 
+615 pp. $4.00. 


SERS of the 1928 edition no 
doubt will welcome this new 
and revised version of “The Law of 
Newspapers.” The revision is thor- 
ough for the most part; it offers new 
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chapters on freedom of the press, 
public records and radio, but it con- 
sists of more than that. As the au- 
thors point out in their preface, spe- 
cial attention has been given also to 
recent significant developments in 
such fields as contempt of court, 
news as property, rights to report 
meetings and statutes and decisions 
affecting the business department. 
All this serves to bring the work up 
to date. The authors are, respective- 
ly, professor of law and director of 
the College of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

“The Law of Newspapers” is 
neither a handbook nor a case book. 
It is, as it purports to be, a text- 
book, and a highly teachable one. 
While the use of questions and an- 
swers is not new in law of the press 
treatises (this method is used by 
Hale and Benson in their “Law of 
the Press”) Arthur and Crosman 
have made especially effective use of 
it. Each chapter opens with a com- 
prehensive summary. Then come the 
questions followed immediately by 
the pertinent excerpts from the rul- 
ing decisions. An amazingly large 
number of judicial opinions is cov- 
ered, but of these only the relevant 
and significant portions are quoted 
directly. 

Included also is a large number 
of summaries of state rulings on im- 
portant points. These, together with 
the extensive listings of state stat- 
utes in an appendix, provide at least 
a general indication of the substance 
of state law in the several states. 
Not all of the relevant state statutes 
are included, however. 

A wealth of stories and headlines 
which have formed the basis of le- 
gal actions adds further to the value 
of the work. The extensive bibliogra- 
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phies of legal periodical literature 
and the large number of additional 
case citations, conveniently placed, 
should be helpful to teachers and to 
graduate students undertaking re- 
search in press law. 

While both Siebert and Hale and 
Benson have done the same thing 
to a degree, Arthur and Crosman 
have done especially well in going 
behind the substance of the law to 
explain the apparent reasons for 
various rules. Not only does this 
procedure help make specific legal 
points stick in the student’s mind; 
it adds much to his knowledge of 
legal philosophy and reasoning. 

Because it is unusually well writ- 
ten, and because it is not unneces- 
sarily technical, this volume should 
appeal to the lay reader as well as 
to the student, the practicing news- 
paper man and the lawyer seeking 
specialized information in the fields 
of law covered. 

Dow.ine LEATHERWOOD 
Emory University 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT Pus.icity. By James 
L. McCamy. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1939. xiit+275 
pp. Ill. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR McCAMY’S study 

is made for students of public 
administration rather than students 
of journalism, hence from the jour- 
nalistic viewpoint it lays too much 
stress on publicity as a new wonder 
of political science. However, this 
does not destroy the intrinsic value 
of the book for newspaper students, 
for it is more inclusive and usable 
than any of the several studies of 
government publicity that have 
been made up to now. As a com- 
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panion volume to such a work as 
Leo Rosten’s “The Washington Cor- 
respondents” it is excellent. 

Thoroughly documented with 
tables and references to office mem- 
oranda copied from government files, 
the book covers every phase of its 
problem—the planning and execut- 
ing of the publicity program, the 
selecting of media, the different 
methods of distributing publicity 
material, the selection of personnel 
and the coordination of publicity 
activity within the federal admin- 
istration. 

The author offers a scholarly de- 
bunking of the popular theory that 
the New Deal originated the sys- 
tem of government publicity hand- 
outs, but he adds that it can be 
credited with putting the system on 
a basis of large-scale production. It 
was forced to do so, he believes, by 
the need for public acceptance of 
the expanded role of government, 
the “shift of loyalty from private 
to public authority and decision” 
and the necessity for educating con- 
sumers to the use of new govern- 
ment services made available to 
them. 

Despite the inroads of competing 
media, the newspaper is still the 
chief vehicle of government publi- 
city, McCamy finds on circulating 
a questionnaire in forty-four federal 
offices. Studying the amount, char- 
acter and display of government 
publicity news in the New York 
Times, he finds that 1,281 items fall 
into these categories, in the order of 
their importance: 

(1) news of the progress, policy and 

procedure of the agency; (2) facts 


from records and research, published 
for the aid of readers . . . ; (3) news 
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of agency personnel; (4) news in 
which the emphasis is placed upon 
the work and techniques of the agen- 
cy; (5) news of hearings before the 
agency in questions of regulation; 
(6) reporting the efforts of officials 
to influence either public or private 
policy without reference to any legis- 
lation . . . ; (7) records of applica- 
tions, agreements, answers and com- 
plaints filed before the agency; (8) re- 
porting the efforts of administrative 
officials to influence legislation already 
introduced; (9) feature stories inci- 
dental to the work of the agency . . .; 
(10) news of decisions or rulings; 
(11) records of contracts let and bids 
requested; and (12) reporting state- 
ments or counter-accusation in de- 
fense of the agency. 


Far from condemning the growth 
of controlled publicity in federal ad- 
ministration, the author wishes to 
see it expanded further, with an eye 
to promoting the work of govern- 
ment as a whole rather than of seg- 
ments. Such coordination, he thinks, 
might promote better understand- 
ing between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment. 

Newspaper men may not share 
Mr. McCamy’s confidence in the ob- 
jectivity of government releases, but 
the statistical side of his study is 
unimpeachable. It is the first time 
we have had put down on paper the 
exact techniques of the “journalistic 
middleman” in Washington. 

WiiuaM F. SwinD_er 
University of Missouri 
* * - 


Rapio JournatismM. By Paul H. 
Wagner. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Company. 1940. 135 
pp. Mimeographed. $2.00. 


NY effort to coordinate and set 
down in book form the basic 
techniques of radio newscasting must 
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be a pioneering job. With nothing 
more substantial than the babel of 
sound on the air waves for a start- 
ing point, Paul Wagner has con- 
structed a manual which should 
prove of material value to the teach- 
er of radio journalism. 

The author may be stepping into 
the fortune teller’s field when he 
prefaces his volume with the state- 
ment that he is making an effort to 
present a survey of “newscasting 
as it is today and as it will be prac- 
tised tomorrow.” Newscasting is in 
too much a state of flux to make 
such a prediction, but it is certain 
that the book is a thorough study 
of today’s practices and it is today’s 
practices with which we must be 
concerned. 

The soundest method of instruc- 
tion in a new field is to present 
abundant examples of work done by 
experts. Wagner has done just that. 
A large percentage of the space in 
the book is devoted to well-chosen 
illustrations. From these illustrations 
he draws his conclusions. He cau- 
tiously avoids duplicating the work 
of authors who have written on the 
broader subject of radio writing and 
confines himself only to those forms 
which are specifically applicable to 
news dissemination. 

“Radio Journalism,” however, 
seems to be designed more for the 
elementary journalism student or 
for the student with no journalism 
background than for the advanced 
student in the journalism school or 
department. The author discusses 
radio news writing technique at 
some length. But the radio news 
writing technique he discusses is the 
same writing technique the news- 
paper reporting book discusses. We 
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may assume that the advanced stu- 
dent knows how to write a news 
story. What he needs to know is 
how to adapt that story for oral pre- 
sentation. This Wagner fails to ex- 
plain in sufficient detail. 
Many teachers of radio journal- 
ism will also question the book’s 
organization. After an opening chap- 
ter on the history of newscasting, it 
moves with startling suddenness 
into the commentary, the spot news- 
cast and dramatized news; all high- 
ly advanced forms which demand 
the touch of an expert. Not until 
chapter four does Wagner arrive at 
the straight newscast which should 
be the starting point for the begin- 
ner. 
As a purely academic survey of 
newscasting techniques “Radio Jour- 
nalism” serves its purpose admir- 
ably; for the beginning journalism 
student it should provide a good 
springboard into radio news meth- 
ods; but for the advanced student 
much of its contents are pure repe- 
tition of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of journalism. The repetition 
doesn’t destroy the book’s value. 
Not at all. But Wagner has failed 
to carry the student over the hurdle 
from newspaper reporting to radio 
reporting. 
Srecrriep MIcKELSON 
Louisiana State University 


* * * 


Writinc tHe Tecunicat Report. 
By J. Raleigh Nelson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1940. xvi+373 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


NY one who has suffered and 
toiled through outlines and 
briefs of exposition and argumenta- 
tion will find Professor Nelson’s 
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book a guide to a smoother high- 
way. It is really a technical report 
on the writing of a technical report, 
uninteresting to a person uncon- 
cerned with technical matters, but a 
necessary handbook for those who 
must make technical studies and 
then write reports of their findings. 

Too little has been published on 
the writing of technical reports, and 
many investigators who have writ- 
ten reports of their findings have 
done so, one suspects, by following 
the pattern set by some previous 
investigator. 

Professor Nelson has laid out his 
text in an orderly manner. He em- 
phasizes that “a report is an appall- 
ingly important document for some- 
body who needs it and will use it 
and that an appreciation of this fact 
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should stimulate every man about 
to write a report to do his best to 
plan his report for every possible 
requirement of service.” The author 
succeeds in such an undertaking. 
He guides the would-be writer 
through each step of the report, 
from the beginnings of the outline 
to the final paragraph structure. 
Part Two of the book is devoted 
mostly to mechanics. Part Three is 
composed of “clinics”—criticisms of 
typical reports. For a person seeking 
a key to the improvement of his 
own report writing, this is perhaps 
the most usable portion of the book. 
It would, of course, be useless with- 
out the foregoing chapters. 
“Writing the Technical Report” 
grew out of the author’s many years 
of experience teaching English to en- 
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gineers. Perhaps he has been influ- 
enced by his students to some ex- 
tent as he has influenced them. His 
book is for technicians, and will be 
used by them—probably by them 
only. 
A. A. APPLEGATE 

Michigan State College 


*” * am 


Teacn YoursetF to Waite. By EI- 
liott Blackiston. Boston: The 
Writer, Inc. 1940. xviiit+198 pp. 
$2.00. 


HE author, in his foreword, pre- 

sents his thesis: the clinical 
study of published contemporary 
stories is the best method of self- 
education for the student writer. 
This is not a new method of attack; 
a decade or so ago almost all books 
on fiction writing used story analy- 
sis as their foundation. Stories by 
Poe, Maupassant and Stevenson 
were presented as models, though 
in this reviewer’s opinion (which 
may be heresy) the verbose writing 
of Poe, Stevenson’s lengthy descrip- 
tions and Maupassant’s cold flame 
would not find too much editorial 
sympathy today. 

This is a digression from Mr. 
Blackiston’s book and his thesis: 
“The magazines are text books.” 
It is difficult to disagree with the 
thesis in principle, but his book does 
not prove his point. If he believes in 
story analysis, why did he not fall 
back on the tried and true method 
of story dissection, using contem- 
porary fiction as the model? If Mr. 
Blackiston is aware of the wide hori- 
zon in the magazine field, he must 
know that “slanting” is essential to 
publication. His book contains much 
that is fundamentally sound, but his 


technical advice lacks the specific. 

There is a further criticism of 
looseness in the assembly of the 
material—it is not too well organ- 
ized. However, this book has its 
moments. The chapter on unity is 
well done. This element of the short 
story—a vital one—has been ob- 
scurely handled in almost every text 
read by the reviewer. In this book, 
unity is made impressively clear— 
a guide-post. 

To conclude: There is much that 
is trite, much that is obvious be- 
tween the covers of “Teach Your- 
self to Write.” But the beginner 
will not know this, and because the 
book is done in narrative style, he 
will probably read it with interest 
and not as a chore. Thus he is like- 
ly to acquire fundamentals which 
would have been overlooked in a 
heavier text. 

Freperic Newson Litten 
Northwestern University 


+ * * 


U. S. Camera — 1939. Edited by 
T. J. Maloney. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company. 196 
pp. Ill. $2.00. 


HIS work is a representative 

selection of more than 200 of 
America’s leading photographers. 
Selections were made by Edward 
Steichen who, for the second year, 
acts as a one-man jury. His job in- 
volved studying more than 5,000 
prints sent in by about 3,000 pho- 
tographers. “Every consideration 


was given to favor newcomers,” Mr. 
Steichen says, “but it is clearly evi- 
dent that the mainstay of the book 
is derived from contributors to past 
year books.” 

The book offers 275 pages of il- 
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lustrations, in monochrome and col- 
or, an essay by Elizabeth McCaus- 
land on the century of photography, 
forewords by the editor and by Mr. 
Steichen (who also shows six of his 
own unposed shots of Carl Sand- 
burg) and, finally, a report by Mrs. 
Edward Weston on her husband’s 
two years’ work on a Guggenheim 
fellowship, with a liberal showing of 
his excellent pictures. 

The pictures chosen to illustrate 
present photographic achievement 
fall into several groups: animals, 
aviation, children, Negroes, news 
and patterns. Since each print is 
accompanied by brief comment tell- 
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ing how and under what conditions 
it was made, the book is doubly 
valuable as a practical reference for 
photographers, amateur and other- 
wise. There is enough of film speeds, 
filters and exposure meters to dem- 
onstrate the proper technique for 
the amateur who wishes, by study- 
ing a photograph involving his prob- 
lems, to discover his own errors or 
oversights. 

The sturdy and effective Zahrndt 
binding of the volume is consider- 
ably improved over the binding used 
last year. 

Leo W. ALLMAN 
University of Wichita 





Benjamin Orange Flower 
And the Arena, 1889-1909 
(Concluded from Page 150) 


summarized in his defense of Popu- 
lism, were reflected by a majority 
of the writers he corralled for the 
Arena: 


Believing as I did, and do, that the 
very life of free institutions depended 
upon substituting for government by 
privileged wealth and party bosses. 

. . I could not do otherwise than I 
did. Then I felt, what time has clear- 
ly demonstrated to be true, that the 
great campaign would do more than 
years of ordinary agitation to bring 
basic facts before the electorate and 
render possible an orderly, peaceable 
advance by which the people could 
regain their government and even, 
though it take years to do so, could 
and would be able to establish genu- 
ine popular rule, and through it win 
economic and social justice for all the 
people, without the shock of forcible 
revolution.” 


38 Progressive Men, 109. 





When translated from Flower’s 
mind to a definite policy for his 
Arena, the thought is the same, the 
words different: 


Steadily pursuing our course, we have 
continued to present all sides of the 
great fundamental problems which 
most intimately affect our civilization, 
and upon which depends the progress 
of humanity. In this respect the 
Arena is unique. We devote little 
space to the superficial aspects of af- 
fairs, knowing that to arrive at a true 
solution, we must go to the founda- 
tion. 


These were the banners Benja- 
min Orange Flower flaunted. He had 
causes, and courage to fight for 
them. But more: he knew how to 
rally those who would aid him, for 


the fight was too large for one 
alone. 





*% Arena, III, xxv (April, 1891). 











The Foreign Press 





Edited by Ralph Q. Nafziger 


Ch 


S China’s war of resistance ap- 
proaches its third anniversary, 
the Chinese press, despite all the 
difficulties it confronts, stands 
stronger and better than ever be- 
fore. This fact was brought out in a 
speech by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, concurrently president of 
the Central Political Institute, at 
the commencement exercises of a 
special journalism class of the insti- 
tute on March 22. 

Comparing the war time press to 
that of the ante-war period, the 
generalissimo pointed out that “Chi- 
nese journalism has made great 
strides in many respects during the 
last three years. First of all, Chinese 
journalists today understand, in ad- 
dition to editorial technique, the 
business side of a newspaper, which 
was always ignored by old time 
newspaper men. 

“Secondly, the content of Chinese 
papers is now free from ‘yellow 
stain’ and other useless material, 
and is well furnished with intelligent 
correspondence and substantial ar- 
ticles. 

“Despite inferior equipment and 
unfavorable conditions,” continued 
the generalissimo, “Chinese pub- 
lishers are increasing circulation and 
speeding production. Newspaper men 
nowadays work hard, with patience 
and patriotism. This is a sharp con- 
trast to the journalists of yesterday, 
who lived in leisure and comfort.” 





University of Minnesota 


Another difference, he said, is that 
the field of activity of the old-timers 
was confined to coastal cities and 
crowded metropolitan areas like 
Shanghai and Nanking, while the 
wartime journalists go to the in- 
terior, rural districts, war areas and 
the enemy-occupied territory. 

“But the most important fact of 
all,” he went on, “is that the Chi- 
nese newspaper man today is aware 
of his responsibility to his nation, 
his people and his time. He recog- 
nizes the superiority of the interest 
of the nation over that of the indi- 
vidual. He is loyal to the common 
will of the people and faithful to 
his professional ethics and discipline. 
This is progress. And the progress of 
journalism opens the way to the 
progress of the nation as a whole.” 

Concluding the speech, the gen- 
eralissimo said that the condition of 
the Chinese press today is one of 
the most optimistic factors in war- 
time China. 

The commencement exercises were 
attended by the entire staff and stu- 
dent body of the institute. The 
fifty-two graduates, who came from 
various provincial newspaper offices 
to attend the four-month training 
class, returned to their home com- 
munities to improve their papers. A 
second class of forty students had 
already been opened, and the sec- 
ond commencement will be held on 
July 19. 
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New Home for Central News 

The Central News Agency (or the 
Central Press) has built a new 
home, and a dugout, for its main 
office in Chungking. Facing the mu- 
nicipal park of Chungking and 
standing at the junction of two 
boulevards, the building is better 
designed and equipped than former 
Central News buildings at Nanking 
and Hankow. 

Serving as the only news gather- 
ing agency for more than 1,000 ver- 
naculars, the Central News occupies 
a singular position in Chinese jour- 
nalism. After the outbreak of the 
present war, its head office in Nan- 
king was demolished by three direct 
hits when Japanese airplanes bombed 
Nanking. It had to move to Han- 
kow and then to Chungking. The 
Chungking office was destroyed by 
Japanese planes during May, 1939. 
But through the baptism of fire, the 
agency has become better and 
stronger, with this new building as a 
symbol. 

The Japanese commenced another 
year of assault from the air on 
Chungking’s civilians on April 24, 
1940. The Central News Agency and 
many other newspapers of Chung- 
king work in dugouts during air at- 
tacks. The following announcement, 
which appeared in the Chungking 
edition of the Hankow Herald (the 
only foreign language newspaper of 
Chungking, now under editorship of 
Chen Chin-jen, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism) serves as an illustra- 
tion: 

We beg to announce that beginning 

next Monday, April 22, the Herald 

will suspend publication for a few 
weeks in order to have its machinery 


moved into a dugout. This precaution- 
ary measure, as our readers and friends 
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will agree with us, is absolutely neces- 
sary in view of the approaching 
“bombing season.” After publishing the 
paper for a year without any protec- 
tion, we feel that we cannot afford 
to run any further risk. Our readers 
may rest assured that we shall do our 
utmost to accelerate all work con- 
nected with the removal and installa- 
tion of the machinery so as to resume 
publication as soon as possible. 


Gathering War News 


The Central News Agency’s meth- 
ods of gathering war news for more 
than 1,000 Chinese newspapers are 
worthy of mention. There are now 
twelve division offices of the agency 
in provincial cities and a dozen or 
more news bureaus near the front. 
News gathered by these offices and 
bureaus is transmitted to the Chung- 
king office through their own wire- 
less stations. 

Yet there are still many cities and 
strategic towns where no wireless 
station is available. The Central 
News reporters have to use the gov- 
ernmental telegraph and telephone 
service to dispatch their messages. 
The telegraph network of China is 
owned and operated by the ministry 
of communications of the national 
government. The network consists 
of 102,346.10 kilometers of electric 
lines and 1,682 telegraph offices. 
Many new telegraph lines and long 
distance telephone lines have been 
constructed in the interior since the 
war began. 

Each division office of the Central 
News Agency, as well as the head 
office, has a number of reporters to 
cover the local field. In Chungking, 
for example, there are at least one 
hundred runs listed in the city room. 
One reporter has to take charge of 
many runs. These young reporters, 
most of them graduates of schools 
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of journalism, are energetic workers. 
They are, as a rule, underpaid. Their 
average monthly compensation is 
less than $100, Chinese currency; 
that is, in terms of the United 
States dollar, less than $6.00. 


Foreign News Exchanged 

Chinese newspapers get foreign 
news through the Central News 
Agency, which has exc con- 
tracts with most of the international 
news agencies. The relations between 
the Central News and various world- 
famous agencies are very compli- 
cated. The Chinese reading public is 
not satisfied with the service from 
foreign sources. The Central News 
has long planned to organize its own 
network of foreign news gathering, 
but financial difficulties have pre- 
vented. 

The first Central-Reuter contract 
was signed in 1932. Prior to that 
year, the British agency enjoyed the 
freedom of selling its service of both 
foreign and Chinese news to any 
Chinese paper. The contract gives 
the Central News the exclusive priv- 
ilege to use this British service (in 
the Chinese language). But since 
the withdrawal of Chinese forces 
from the Shanghai area, local ver- 
naculars are served with Reuter 
news directly from the Reuter’s 
office at Shanghai. 

Similar contracts were signed with 
the Agence Havas (1933), the 
Trans-ocean (1936) and the United 
Press (1938) . The Shanghai office of 
Havas gets the news from Annan 
(French Far Eastern possession) , 
translates it into Chinese and wire- 
lesses it to Chungking in Chinese 
code. 

The United Press is the only 
American agency with which the 
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Central News has a contract. It was 
revised last September when John 
Morris, Far Eastern representative 
of the United Press, came to Chung- 
king. The United Press service in 
both Chinese and English languages 
is used exclusively by the Central 
News. But the United Press reserves 
the right of selling its English serv- 
ice in Shanghai. 

James R. Young, Far Eastern cor- 
respondent of Hearst’s International 
News Service, who was arrested by 
Japanese authority in Tokyo last 
year after his Chungking visit, and 
who was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment last March, had at- 
tempted to secure a contract with 
the Central News. But his plan was 
blocked by the United Press, which 
claimed the exclusive right as an 
American agency to exchange news 
with the Chinese agency. 


Censorship in China 

Ever since the Mukden crisis of 
September 18, 1931, the Chinese 
government has maintained a sys- 
tem of national emergency censor- 
ship. The freedom of the press suf- 
fered no further marked restriction 
as a result of the present war. On 
the contrary, many non-Kuomintang 
party organs, which were suppressed 
before the war, are now enjoying 
freedom of publication. But they 
are under the same regulations as 
any other Chinese papers. 

The Chinese Press Law (article 
IV) specifies that the following 
items may not be published: 

1. Articles attacking Kuomintang or 

“Three People’s Principles.” 
2. Articles attempting to subvert the 
national government and articles 
judicial to the interests of the 
ic of China. 

8. Articles endangering the public 

peace and order. 
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. Articles prejudicial to good morals. 

. Publications based on proceedings 
of litigation which are closed to the 
public. 

. In war, unrest or in other times 
deemed fit, the publications shall 
obey the order of the national gov- 
ernment to stop publishing certain 
articles relating to military and 
diplomatic affairs. 

There is now under the military 
council (of which the generalissimo 
is president) a bureau of war cen- 
sorship, which will continue to func- 
tion as long as the war is carried on. 
It consists of a director, a deputy 
director and an advisory board with 
the director presiding. There are 
three sections: the section dealing 
with the legal matters, the section 
dealing with intelligence and the 
section dealing with routine matters 
and general affairs. Every province 
or municipality may have a local 
bureau of censorship whenever the 
central bureau sees fit. 


International News 


New messages from China to for- 
eign countries are transmitted either 
through wireless stations or by ca- 
ble. Most of the foreign correspond- 
ents in Chungking prefer to send 
their messages first to Shanghai or 
Hongkong through wireless, thence 
to their respective countries. But 
there are exceptions. TASS, Soviet 
Russia’s agency, sends messages to 
and from Moscow directly through 
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CGRA, the powerful Chinese gov- 
ernment station near Chungking. 

Prior to the Japanese invasion, 60 
per cent of telegraphic communica- 
tion between China and other coun- 
tries was carried through the CGRA 
(Chinese Government Radio Ad- 
ministration) situated in Shanghai, 
the rest being handled by the East- 
ern Extension Australia and China 
Telegraph Company (British), the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company 
(Danish) and the Commercial Ca- 
ble Company (American). The 
CGRA has made rapid progress 
since its inception in 1929 and at 
the end of June, 1937, it had com- 
pleted thirteen circuits which es- 
tablished direct contact with the 
principal countries in Europe, Asia 
and America. 

After the withdrawal of the na- 
tional army from Shanghai, another 
station, also known as CGRA, situ- 
ated in the interior of China, was 
able to commence operations the 
day after the Shanghai station was 
closed down. This CGRA station 
resumed direct radio communication 
between China and San Francisco. 
Another CGRA sstation has also 
been completed in a strategic point 
of the interior. Thus international 
news transmission in China is even 
better than before the Japanese in- 
vasion. 


Chungking 


Hsin-veE Wer Ma 


Germany 


NCLUDED in a letter from Mel- 
vin K. Whiteleather, Associated 
Press correspondent in Berlin for 
several years, is an explanation of 
censorship in Germany prior to the 
invasion of Denmark, Norway, Hol- 


land and Belgium. In substance, his 
description outlines the system as 
follows: 

The army now has charge of all 
censorship. It has the last word, al- 
though the Ministry of Propaganda 
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intrudes from time to time, whenever 
it sees fit. 

All censorship of cable, radio and 
the mails is done by the army. Cen- 
sorship of radio broadcasting is two- 
fold: once by the army and once by 
the Ministry of Propaganda. The 
censors who sit in the postoffices 
and telegraph offices do not, how- 
ever cut out anything without con- 
sulting the propaganda ministry. 
Copies of news articles sent by mail 
or by telephone are forwarded by 
the army to the propaganda min- 
istry. The same is true of “telex” 
copy, sent by machine, via telephone 
wires—by direct hook-up, to Hol- 
land, Denmark or Switzerland. 

The propaganda ministry has its 
staff divided so that one type of 
copy (“telex” for example) goes to 
one man, copies of mail stories to 
another, and so on. In the case of a 
contribution by mail to the Jour- 
NALISM QuvuaARTERLY, for instance, 
the army might catch it, and if it 
appears to contain material which 
the propaganda ministry should ex- 
amine it may be sent to the ministry 
for blue penciling. If nothing is cut 
out of the letter, and there rarely is, 
a copy is made and is filed in the 
correspondent’s “dossier.” 

Prior to the war, there was no 
direct censorship of mail or of any- 
thing else in Germany, except that 
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if one sent by telegraph or radio 
anything which was considered ob- 
noxious, it might not go through or 
might be delayed. Letters were 
opened hit and miss by the exchange 
control office, which searched it for 
money or indications that residents 
were violating exchange laws. But 
systematic reading of mail was not 
intended. The exchange control of- 
fice merely wanted to make sure 
that no money was in the envelope. 
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Political caricatures as weapons 
of publicity. 


Japan 


BROGATION of the American- 
Japanese trade treaty on Janu- 

ary 26 incited the Japanese press to 
demand that the Government re- 
view its American policy which os- 
tensibly tended to “appease” Ameri- 
can public opinion as well as the 
State Department. Most of the To- 


kyo newspapers saw no hope of 
negotiating a new commercial treaty 
between the two countries. Miyako 
went so far as to declare that Japan 
must prepare economically and mili- 
tarily to cope with increasing Ameri- 
can pressure. Chugai stated that ap- 
parently the United States intended 
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to enforce a moral embargo against 
Japan, while Kokumin advocated a 
positive rather than a “wait and 
see” policy towards the United 
States, thereby reviving agitation 
for abrogation of the Nine-Power 
treaty.’ 

In short, the press in general 
warned the government against its 
customarily weak diplomacy. 

In March during the seventy-fifth 
session of the Diet, Representative 
Takao Saito delivered a speech, in 
behalf of the Minseito (Democratic) 
Party, which reflected on the gov- 
ernment’s policies in China and 
which unexpectedly culminated in 
revealing follies and foibles of the 
government as well as of major po- 
litical parties. Nation-wide reper- 
cussions followed, with various fac- 
tions either denouncing or advocat- 
ing the wisdom of making such a 
tendentious speech in the Diet. 

Criticism of the Diet appeared in 
an editorial of Asahi mirroring real 
problems Japan had envisaged since 
the outbreak of the war in China: 

It makes us shudder to consider 
whether or not aspirations and _poli- 
cies of the Government and the po- 
litical parties are equal to the great 
task of establishing the new order 
in East Asia. That the speeches made 
by the premier and ministers of for- 
eign affairs and the treasury, at the be- 
ginning of the present Diet, and their 
replies to interpellations in session, 
fell far short of popular expectations 
revealed the political inferiority of 
the Yonai cabinet and pointed to its 
precarious existence. 

But thanks to the Saito incident 
which set political parties in uproar, 
the government regained its poise and 
luckily lived through the present ses- 
sion of the Diet. 

The cabinet, however, left unsolved 
the most difficult of present-day eco- 


1 See Asahi, Yomiuri, Chugai, Koku- 
min, Miyako, Feb. 9, 1940. 
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nomic problems, the task of harmoniz- 
ing the contradictions existing be- 
tween the development of productive 
power and the lowering of prices. 

The cabinet merely carried out the 
budget and legal measures as they 
had been handed over by the former 
ministry. The only policy of its own 
which materialized was the adoption 
of a measure providing for subsidies 
as a result of the passage of an addi- 
tional budget of more than 200,000,- 
000 yen. 

Characteristic of the present Diet 
was the holding of many secret ses- 
sions. It is evident that excessive use 
of bureaucratic secrecy led to the 
handling in secret sessions of affairs 
which could be transacted openly. . 

Our parliamentary politics now 
stand at the crossroads of the tradi- 
tional parliamentary system and Mus- 
solinistic and Hitleristic machinery 
which expects nothing, but consents. 
Our Diet, however, is neither per- 
mitted to follow in the footsteps of 
such powerless parliaments as are 
found in totalitarian states nor could 
it dream of its traditional parliamen- 
tary politics under existing circum- 
stances. It is therefore urgent to car- 
ry out revision of the system and 
functions of the Diet... . 

The shocks which the Saito inci- 
dent inflicted on the political parties 
are unexpectedly profound, giving rise 
to self-dismemberment in these bod- 
ee 
It is rather disappointing that the 

curtain fell on the present Diet before 

it ‘accomplished its objective of re- 
viving politics and political parties, 
leaving nothing impressive except the 

Saito incident.’ 

The press has been critical of the 
government’s domestic and foreign 
policies, particularly with regard to 
the renunciation of the commercial 
treaty by the United States and 
seizure by a British warship of the 
twenty-one German sailors from the 
Asama Maru just off the coast of 
Japan. Criticism of the govern- 
ment’s China policy has been con- 


8 Asahi, March 26, 1940. 
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sistently excluded from editorials 
and news. 

From the middle of March till the 
invasion by Germany of Denmark 
and Norway in early April, the press 
in Japan prominently displayed the 
news of the establishment of the 
Wang Chin-wei régime. On March 
14, the Tokyo press unanimously 
supported the proclamations issued 
by Premier Yonai and Wang Chin- 
wei clarifying their stands on the 
inauguration of the new Chinese 
government on March 31. News- 
papers wholeheartedly espoused the 
cause of the new order in East Asia 
and the principle of good neighborli- 
ness among China, Japan and Man- 
choukuo in East Asia.’ 

Tokyo Nichi Nichi contended 
that, though the Japanese and Chi- 
nese nations were still fighting, the 
spirit of sympathy and generosity 
existed in their hearts despite the 
war atmosphere; that Premier Yonai 
indicated beyond a doubt that the 
government would not only give full 
support to the new Wang régime 





®See Asahi, Nichi Nichi, Chugai, Yomi- 
uri, Kokumin, March 14, 1940. 
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but would also extend immediate 
recognition. Kokumin observed that 
Wang’s government would endeavor 
to adjust relations with foreign pow- 
ers, for Wang said that his régime 
was prepared to publish concrete 
measures necessary for this intended 
adjustment and that the new Chi- 
nese régime would not only respect 
the legitimate interests of third 
powers but would also try to pro- 
mote them upon restoration of peace. 

When Secretary of State Hull is- 
sued a statement adopting non- 
recognition policy toward’s Wang’s 
government, the Tokyo press indi- 
cated disapproval of his uncompro- 
mising attitude. Yomiuri said in 
part: * 

The China government was not 
born overnight. The desertion of 
Wang Chin-wei from Chungking was 
not a result of military compulsion. 
Judging from the three principles set 
forth by the former Premier Konoye, 
it is wrong to slander the new Chi- 


nese government as Japan’s puppet 
régime. 


Cuvuco Korro 
Domei, New York 


* Yomiuri, April 2, 1940. 
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And Advertising 


Edited by Charles L. Allen 


Northwestern University 


TUDENTS and research workers in advertising, business and 

related phases of journalism are asked to inform Professor 

Allen of significant studies in these fields and, when possible, to 
send copies or digests of such studies to him—The Editor. 


Chicago’s North Shore 
Reading Habits Studied 


Starting with the theory that the 
circulation department’s chief func- 
tion is sales, with distribution a very 
important but necessarily secondary 
job, the members of a graduate class 
in circulation management at the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, recently under- 
took to find out what newspaper 
consumers in Chicago North Shore 
communities preferred to read. Such 
a study might properly have been 
made by students in editorial ad- 
ministration or management, but it 
coordinated logically with a study of 
circulation at its source and the 
class in circulation management 
therefore undertook the project. 

The research method used was a 
combination of the questionnaire 
and interview techniques. Each in- 
vestigator carried copies of the pa- 
pers circulating in North Shore com- 
munities, obtained his information 
by house-to-house interviews with 
adult members of the family, and 
recorded the information on a ques- 
tionnaire form. There was no at- 
tempt to learn what any person had 
read in a certain copy of any news- 
paper. The purpose of the investiga- 


tion was to determine what people 
read, or liked to read, in the news- 
papers with greatest distribution in 
these areas. 

A total of 173 adults was inter- 
viewed. They represented 117 fam- 
ilies subscribing to the most popular 
newspaper, 91 to the second paper, 
15 to the third, 18 to the fourth and 
9 to the fifth. The papers were all 
published in Chicago or Evanston. 
Five families subscribed to daily 
newspapers published in out-of-state 
towns. 

The most popular departments of 
the leading newspaper were comics 
and sports, while the second paper 
found favor among its readers be- 
cause of its local news coverage, its 
foreign news service, its woman’s 
section and to a lesser extent its 
comics and sports. 

The most frequently-encountered 
objections to the leading newspaper 
were expressed in statements that it 
was biased in its political views, did 
not give an impartial, uncolored ac- 
count of local and national news and 
had a “destructive” editorial policy. 
To a lesser extent, readers objected 
to the abundance of liquor adver- 
tising in its pages. Objections to the 
second paper included complaints 
about its editorial policy, but criti- 
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cisms were also directed against some 
of its features for women and its 
comics. 

What the readers of these rnews- 
papers would like to see published 
day by day, aside from the usual 
types of news and features, would 
fill a good sized book. Few of them 
agreed on news services or features 
that ought to be obtained by a 
publisher to bring his paper’s service 
to the highest possible standard. 
There was a consensus that news 
should be presented in a factual 
manner, free from editorial comment 
and without coloring. There ap- 
peared to be a general desire for in- 
terpretative editorials rather than 
those definitely partisan. “Better” 
comics were recommended for all the 
papers in the area. 

The front page attracts most read- 
ers first, although the comic strips 
and particularly comic pages are a 
close second. Sports, the picture 
page, editorials, foreign news, war 
news and local news get steady 
readership. Relative ranking of these 
kinds of news was not attempted. 

It will be acknowledged by all 
who have tried to determine the in- 
tensity of reader-interest in a news- 
paper that it is difficult to arrive at 
a trustworthy method. In this case, 
a straight question was chosen, after 
experimenting with several devices 
in testing interviews. The interview- 
er asked: “About how many minutes 
each day do you spend reading the 
paper?” He explained, if necessary, 
that an average was desired, as ac- 
curately estimated as possible. 

Although the answers show that 
persons more than 50 years of age 
devote more time to newspaper 
reading than those below that age 
level, it would be unwise to attempt 
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to draw conclusions regarding trends 
in readership by ages. The most sig- 
nificant result obtained from this 
question was that the leading eve- 
ning newspaper occupied women 
readers approximately $7 per cent 
longer than its morning contempor- 
ary, and obtained about 18 per cent 
more attention from the men. The 
average amount of time spent by 
women in reading the morning paper 
was 28.1 minutes; by men, 33.2 min- 
utes. The evening paper kept its 
women readers’ attention for an av- 
erage of 38.6 minutes, its men read- 
ers’ for 39.2 minutes. 

These results, while not at all con- 
clusive, are indicative of a trend 
toward more thorough readership of 
the evening newspaper, and repre- 
sent what 173 adults believe to be 
the amount of time they regularly 
spend, on an average, in newspaper 
reading. It is significant that studies 
made by Walter Dill Scott and 
others several years ago seemed to 
show that the average newspaper 
reader spent only 15 minutes a day 
on all newspapers. Since there is an 
overlapping of subscriptions, that is 
to say, many families take in more 
than one daily newspaper, it may be 
safe to conclude, on the basis of the 
more recent study, that the average 
reader probably spends about 45 
minutes to an hour a day reading 
newspapers. 

The extent to which North Shore 
families subscribe to two or more 
daily papers is shown by the fact 
that among the 173 families there 
were regular subscribers to 250 
papers, an average of 1.44 daily pa- 
pers for a family. In the subscribing 
families an average of 3.05 persons 
regularly read the newspaper. About 
one-third of the persons interviewed 
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said that someone outside the sub- 
scribing family also read the paper. 

Most housewives prefer to have 
their carrier boy collect for the pa- 
per on Saturday morning; Wednes- 
day evening is next in point of pref- 
erence. More than 80 per cent are 
satisfied with the way their paper 
is delivered, although they would 
all prefer to have it placed in some 
protected place in bad weather. 

Information solicited in this sur- 
vey was not confined to the results 
reported above, but interpretation of 
additional data was not considered 
wise until a larger sample could be 
taken. It is planned to repeat the 
house-to-house interview in succeed- 
ing semesters, eliminating non- 
essential questions, in the hope that 
a representative sample can be ob- 
tained. The results of this study 
have been significant enough, how- 
ever, to attract the attention of sev- 
eral circulation men in Chicago and 
Evanston. 


Retail Food Ads 
And Consumer Saving 


For many years newspaper pub- 
lishers have been telling the public 
that money can be saved by buying 
advertised merchandise. A study to 
test the soundness of this generaliza- 
tion was recently undertaken by 
William H. Boyenton, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Department of Journalism, 
who has made a two-year continuing 
investigation of retail food advertis- 
ing. 

In 1936, the typical American 
family of four persons was living on 
an income of from $100 to $125 a 
month. This family is “typical” be- 
cause it represents the income brack- 
et of the largest proportion of this 
country’s population. The typical 
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family spends about one-third of its 
income on food, and the other two- 
thirds must include shelter, house- 
hold operation, clothing, transporta- 
tion, medical care, personal care, 
amusements, education and religious 
and other gifts." The Works Progress 
Administration, in a survey of thirty- 
one large American cities as of Sep- 
tember 15, 1939, revealed that fam- 
ilies earning from $1,278 to $1,510 a 
year must spend as a “maintenance” 
minimum for food from $446 to $528 
annually, these figures agreeing, ap- 
proximately, with those mentioned 
in the foregoing. The typical family 
spends one dollar out of every three 
for food. That is by far the largest 
single item in the budget.’ 

With a narrow margin of income 
the average housewife watches ex- 
penditures vigilantly. Anything 
which will help her to stretch the 
food dollar and which will aid her to 
provide effectively for other family 
wants, will be taken into account. 

No one knows this better than 
the retail grocer and his adver- 
tising proves it. Mr. Boyenton sur- 
veyed the grocery advertising of 
five retail food dealers appearing 
regularly in the New Brunswick 
(N.J.) Daily Home News through 
a six-month period, May to October, 
1939. Thirty-three staple food items 
of the packaged nationally-adver- 
tised variety which every housewife 
has on her list were included. The 
total average price of these 33 items, 
as advertised, was $3.922; the av- 
erage price of an item, 11.88 cents. 

The Retail Grocers Association of 
New Jersey, an affiliate of the Na- 


1 “How We Spend Our Money,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 18, 1938. 

2“Changes in Cost of Living,” United 
States Department of Labor Publication, 
Sept. 15, 1939. 
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tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
believes that the grocer must allow 
an average markup of from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent in order to re- 
alize a fair profit, If this standard is 
accepted for the lower markup, 20 
percent, these 33 items should have 
represented an investment of $3.15; 
the average item should have cost 
8.12 cents, In other words, the grocer 
should have made 2.37 cents on the 
average item and 77 cents on all 33. 

Wholesale costs of the same 33 
items were computed from the aver- 
age invoices of one market owner 
who was generous enough to allow 
the investigator access to his rec- 
ords. These showed that the average 
wholesale cost per item was 11.91 
cents and that the total wholesale 
cost of the 33 items was $3.93 1/10. 
In other words, the 33 items of food 
were advertised and sold for 9/10 of 
a cent less than the wholesale cost! 

Grocers do not remain solvent giv- 
ing free rides. They get their fare, 
plus a surcharge, on goods that are 
not advertised, on private brands 
and on little known merchandise. 
But the fact remains that in one city 
at least, grocers enable the hard- 
pressed typical housewife, as well as 
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the millions of housewives even 
lower in the economic scale, to en- 
joy a saving of at least 20 per cent 
on the food which she buys; and not 
only that, but on foods of nationally- 
known quality. If the housewife 
reads the grocery advertisements in 
the local newspaper she saves 20 
cents on every food dollar she 
spends. In the finances of a family 
which spends $33 to $40 monthly on 
the largest item in the household 
budget, this represents a clear sav- 
ing of from $6.60 to $8. 

Mr. Boyenten concludes that this 
is a convincing argument which a 
circulation man can use in selling 
subscriptions in the local com- 
munity. 

New Brunswick data, it is be- 
lieved by the investigator, will be 
paralleled in other cities. The se- 
verity of grocery store competition 
will be an important determinant, 
however. In Newark, N. J., for ex- 
ample, where competition is keen, 
the items studied are often adver- 
tised for less than in the New Bruns- 
wick newspaper. In other towns, 
usually smaller communities, items 
were slightly higher than in New 
Brunswick. 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March and April, 1940 


Edited by Frep E. Merwrn, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Henry L. Smiru, University of Kansas 


Several developments during the period produced articles of interest. 
Various correspondents covering the fighting in Finland, Norway and on 
the Western Front continued to describe their experiences. The annual 
spring meetings of the American Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors were reported and contempt of 
court citations against the Los Angeles Times and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch aroused the attention of those interested in law of the press. 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMous. Advertising a Major Issue at Consumer Conference. E&P 73:14 p5, 
April 6. 

—— Bureau Reports Success in Drive to Increase National Advertising. E&P 73:17 
p18, April 27. 
Advertisers now have better attitude toward newspapers, ANPA told. 

—— Continuing Study Shows Ads Have High Readership. E&P 73:13 p10, March 30. 
Survey shows women read 92 per cent of local ads. 

—— $4,400,000 for 40 Ads Budgeted by 39 States. E&P 73:12 p5, March 23. 
Newspapers to share in appropriations for advertising in 30 states. 

— “pg Adee Annual Tabulation of Newspaper Linage. E&P 73:8 Section 
2 pB, Feb. 24. 

—— Editorial: Off on the Wrong Foot. E&P 73:16 p42, April 20. 
An appeal for more aggressive promotion of newspaper advertising as only way 
to combat gains made by radio 

—— February Linage Up 7.6%; All ‘Classifications Ahead. E&P 73:11 p26, March 16. 

—— “FTC Not Trying to Discredit Advertising.” E&P 73:11 p14, March 16. 
Member of commission says proposed study of distribution costs will not be 
a “smear campai. 

—— Seek to Unite Publishers Against Inroads by Radio. E&P 73:16 p10, April 20. 

—— Waldo Tells How Hearst Magazine Sought True Ads. E&P 73:6 p8, Feb. 10. 
Founder of Good Housekeeping Institute says aim was to aid consumer. 

Bassett, Warren L. The Advertising Survey: Government-owned Utility Uses News- 
papers. E&P 73:15 p9, April 13. 

BranpensureG, Georce A. Agencies Want Qualitative Information on Markets. E&P 
73:11 pll, March 16. 

—— Inland Seeks to Improve Relations with Agencies. E&P 73:8 p7, Feb. 24. 

Brown, Caritron. Subversive Advertisers. New Republic 102, No. 6:1314 p180, 
Feb. 5. 
A consumer gags on advertising blurbs. 

Brown, Rosert U. “Continuing Study” Is Key to Linage Comeback, ANPA Is Told. 
E&P 73:17 p9, April 27. 
Publishers optimastic over future of advertising at fifty-fourth annual meeting. 
Insurance Institute Has 1st Co-operative Ad Effort. E&P 73:15 p5, April 13. 
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Ham™arcren, Russevt J. Newspaper and Radio Advertising—a Comparison. Jour- 
NALISM QuARTERLY 17:1 p44, March. 

Puttuies, Loran, and Parish, Howarp. Building Classified Revenue and Acceptance. 
E&P 73:8 p32, Feb. 24. 

—— Don’t Sell Classified Advertising Short. E&P 73:5 p34, Feb. 3. 

Roos, Cou. Ropert A. Urges Industry Itself to Set Up Advertising Codes. E&P 
73:10 pl0, March 9. 

Scunewer, Waurer E. Split-run Copy Tests Extended to Week-Day Newspapers. 
E&P 73:5 pS, Feb. 3. 
Use of two or more different advertisements of same size in identical position 
of same issue permitted by Chicago Tribune. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Circulators Discuss More Revenue Problem. E&P 73:12 p28, March 23. 

—— Dailies’ Circulations Up 42.7% in 20 Years. E&P 73:10 p3, March 9. 

Aven, Cuares L. Business Management and Advertising. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:1 p91, March. 
A survey of current circulation methods. 

Hockenuutt, Firorp L. What Liability Hangs Over Your Head? Circulation Man- 
agement 6:4 p12, April. 
Some of the major risks a newspaper faces in circulation. 

Wick, James L. Profits from Circulation Lie in Increased Subscription Rates. E&P 
73:6 p3, Feb. 10. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMovus. Advertising: About 20% of Advertising in Small Town Newspapers Is 
National, 80% Local. American Press 58:4 p7, Feb. 

—— Offset Saves 25%, Small Dailies Told. E&P 73:17 p14, April 27. 

—— Press Associations in All 48 States. American Press 58:4 p20, Feb. 
A directory of state newspaper associations. 

—— Readership. American Press 58:4 p13, Feb. 
Survey shows that 70 per cent local news in community newspaper assures 
steady ing audience. 

—— Wage Act Covers County Correspondents. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:9 pl, 

g. 

~~ a s Full-Size Engraving Plant Has Paid Big Dividends. E&P 73:15 
p40 

—— Weekly Paper Said to Be Worth 4 Times Yearly Income of Owner. American 
Press 58:5 p7, March. 

Brumsy, Oris A. Some Prize-Taking Pointers on Producing Weeklies That Win. 
Quill 28:2 p38, Feb. 

Seymour, James C. Seymour Stresses Need for Better Representation. National Pub- 
lisher 20:6 p8, April. 
Manager of Georgia Press Association suggests solutions for lack of national 
advertising in weeklies. 

CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


ANONYMOUS. — Pioneered Way to National Newspaper Week. E&P 73:13 
p40, March 30. 

—— FDR Says Column with 20% Error Is Respectable. E&P 73:12 p12, March 23. 
President maintains, however, some columnists often attain error percentage 
of 80. 

—— Free Information Best Aid to Free Press—FDR. E&P 73:7 pS, Feb. 17. 
President says democracy requires publication of every side of a story. 

—— Hanson Decries U.S. Censorship of Advertising. E&P 73:14 pS, April 6. 
Cites FCC order to RCA curbing advertising of television sets to defend his point. 

—— If Readers Criticize Your Paper, Ask Them to Ask Themselves These Questions. 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:8 pl, Feb. 24. 
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—— Municipally-Owned Paper Proposed in R. I. E&P 73:6 p50, Feb. 10. 
Pawtucket council empowers mayor and committee to furnish citizens “clear 
—- accurate e of municipal affairs.” 
iad Tepeced Upon Institution,” Says Damon Runyon. American 
—" felon 58:6 p7, April. 
Bent, Su.as, and Goutp, C. Are Comics Bad for Children? Rotarian 56:$ p18, March. 
LzeaTHERwoop, Dow ine. Why Newspapers Must Heed the Plea of the Public for 
“Interpretation Please.” Quill 28:3 p8, March. 
McKenney, Ruts. New Masses Is Home. New Masses 34:12 p24, March 12. 
“Defend New Masses Meeting” held in New York. 
— A. Protestant Public Relations. Christian Century 57:11 p356, 
18 
Norra, Joserpn & Maan, A. B. The “Case” Against the New Masses. New Masses 
$4:11 p15, March 5. 
New Masses under F.B_I. fire. 
ca Sane Warlords of the Press. New Masses 34:7 p15, Feb. 6. 
U.S. press censorship during Spanish civil war. 
WituiaMs, Micnast. Views & Reviews. Commonweal 31:16 p$45, Feb. 9. 
U.8. Catholic Press called inadequate. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonrMovs. Chattanooga’s Milton. Time 35:15 p65, April 8. 
Troubles of a New Deal publisher. 

Anonymous. Defeat of Long Machine in Louisiana Is Attributed to Press. E&P 78:8 
p35, Feb. 24. 

—— Editor, Old Style. Time 35:12 p52, March 18. 
— S. C. editor harasses New Deal agencies and gets rebuked by mer- 

ants. 

—— Editorials Among Best-Read Features of Weekly, NEA Head Finds; Theatre 
Guide Is “Tops.” American Press 58:6 p38, April. 
Newspaper Readership High, Study Reveals. E&P 73:10 p7, March 9. 
Oklahoma City inquiry shows high percent of “reader stops” by pages. 

—— Pink Reporter. Time 35:18 p57, April 29. 
7 Prey muckraking editor of a Montana fortnightly now writes from 

—— Political Machine Remnants Ousted in K. C. Elections. E&P 73:15 p10, April 18. 
Kansas City Star claims victory in long fight against Pendergast. 

—— Wallace Stresses Need for Vigorous Editorial Pages. E&P 73:11 p35, March 16. 

Heaty, — W., Jn. New Epithets Helped Put Skids Under Officials. E&P 73:13 
p7, M 30. 
 jecthgacrn 4 editor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune describes fight against 

machine 
Luque, R. N. Newspapers Link the Americas. Rotarian 56:3 p27, March. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


ANONYMOUS. — U. Will Have Advisory Council of 25. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
75:6 pl, Feb. 10. 
Professional group of editors and publishers to assist journalism department. 

Anonymous. Daily. Time 35:11 p48, March 11. 
University of Minnesota’s student paper celebrates its fortieth anniversary and 
dedication of its quarters in Journalism 

—— 450 Colleges, Universities Have Journalism Courses. E&P 73:17 p44, April 27. 
ANPA hears report on survey now under way by National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism. 

—— Harvard Announces 15 More Nieman Awards. E&P 73:14 p7, April 6. 

—— Journalism at the University of Minnesota Celebrates Its 25th Anniversary by 
Moving Into a New $275,000 Building. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:7 p5, Feb. 17. 
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—— Postgraduate Journalists. Time 35:15 p67, April 8. 
Harvard Nieman Fellows. 
Gatios, Ben. Some Possible Leads in Journalistic Research. JourNaLism Quar- 
TERLY 17:1 p19, March. 
Hopkins, Franx S. Quest for Wisdom. Harpers 180:1077 p278, Feb. 
The story of nine newspapermen at Harvard on Nieman fellowships. 
Kriecusaum, Hiuirer. The Background and Training of Science Writers. Jounnat- 
IsM QuartTeRLy 17:1 p15, March. 
—_— News Photogs Not Made in Correspondence Schools. E&P 73:10 p40, 
arch 9. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Editorial: Correspondent in Japan. E&P 73:6 p22, Feb. 10. 
Tokyo is accused of playing diplomatic game in continued detention of Interna- 
tional News writer. 

Benson, Ivan. Neutrality and Press Freedom in Sweden. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:1 pll, March. 

CoacEsHALL, Rectnaup. Paris Peace Conference Sources of News, 1919. JouRNALISM 
QuarTerRLy 17:1 pl, March. 

Ma, gg Wet. The Foreign Press: China. JournNALIsM QuaRTERLY 17:1 p77, 


Continuing war produces hardships for the Chinese press. 
Moncuak, StepHen J. Herald Tribune Still Publishing Paris Edition. E&P 73:11 
p20, March 16. 
Publication continued despite censorship and decline in advertising revenue. 
Young, James R. China’s Editors Carry on in Ancient Chungking. Quill 28:2 p10, Feb. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

AnonyMovs. Mobile Free Press Case Taken to Supreme Court. — 73:9 p8, March 2. 
Justice department seeks clarification of constitutional gua 

——N. Y. High Court Decision Upholds Press Freedom. ERP 73: ne plo, Feb. 17. 
Article on management of dairy co-operative held privileged. 

—— Pending Legislation Surveyed by ANPA. E&P 73:17 p40, April 27. 

Cross, Haroip L. Free Press Means Right to Hold Viewpoint Differing from Ma- 
jority, Cross Tells O.N.A. Ohio Newspaper 20:5 p38, Feb. 

Sumner, G. Lynn. The Printing _— Vital Speeches $:13, April 15. 
A great force against tyrann 

es — R. Should _ Curb Propaganda? Common Sense 9:3 p8, 

arc 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


— Canton Repository Has Had Only Three Owners. E&P 73:14 pl6, 
April 6. 
Ohio daily celebrates one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Anonymous. Captain Billy Goes West. Time 35:8 p61, Feb. 19. 
Death of Wilford Hamilton Fawcett, founder of Whiz Bang and other periodicals. 
—— Cincinnati Times-Star Passes 100th Birthday. E&P 73:17 p74, April 27. 
—— Dr. John H. Finley Dies; Times’ Editor Emeritus. E&P 73:10 p46, March 10. 
—— F.E. Murphy Dies at 67; Minneapolis Publisher. E&P 73:7 p5, Feb. 17. 
—— Gridiron Club Marks 55th Anniversary. E&P 73:16 p34, April 20. 
—— Stylites. Time 35:12 p51, March 18. 
Hearst becomes columnist. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. “Princess Pat” Dougherty Is Always a Feminist. E&P 
738: 15 p48, April 13. 
Women’s editor of Chicago Herald-American feels journalism has place for her 


sex. 
Dreman, D. B. Minneapolis Columnist Is “Civic Boy Scout.” E&P 73:11 pl0, 
March 16. 
The story of Cedric Adams. 
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Forp, Epwin H. Walt Whitman—Sublimated Editorial Writer. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 17:1 p39, March. 

Harreman, Marcaret Case. The It Girl. New Yorker 16:10 p24, April 20; also 
16:11 p28, April 27. 
Sketch of Dorothy Thompson in two installments. 

Howe, M. A. DeWotre. You Used to Read It, Too. Saturday Review of Literature 
21:22 pS, March 23. 
Reminiscences on the Youth’s Companion of the 80’s and 90's. 

Huser, Ricnarp G. George Horace Gallup: Oracle in Tweed. Forum 103:2 p92, 
Feb. 

LuNDBERG, — News-Letters: a Revolution in Journalism. Harpers 180: 1079 
p463, April. 
This writer feels that the terse truth-telling of the news-letter offers real com- 
petition to the newspapers. 

O’Ma ter, J. J. Black Beans and White Beans. New Yorker 16:3 p20, March 2. 
Sketch of Dr. Gallup. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Court Rules Shopping News Not a Newspaper. E&P 73:8 p6, Feb. 24. 
—— Editorial: In Contempt. E&P 73:11 p30, March 16. 
A defense of the efforts of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch to assure correct judicial 
administration. 
—— Editors Urge Vigilance Against Contempt Rule. E&P 73:17 p19, April 27. 
—— Guild, Press Association Denied Intervention in P-D Case. E&P 73:12 p4, 
March 23. 
St. Louis judge hears oral arguments on contempt of court citation. 
—— Hearing Held on Geyer Bill Proposing Revision of the Censorship Regulations. 
Publishers’ Weekly 187:13 p1307, March 30. 
—— L.A. Times Will Appeal Contempt Verdict. E&P 73:5 pl0, Feb. 3. 
— will carry fight to make “fair comment on public causes” to U.S. Swpreme 


a Spivak Charged with Criminal Libel. Publishers’ Weekly 187: 15 p1494, April 13. 
——St. Louis P-D Fined $2,000; Two Get Jail Sentences. E&P 73:14 p3, April 6. 
Judge finds editor and cartoonist guilty in contempt citation. 
—— Topeka Editorial Writer Fined $25 for Contempt. E&P 73:17 p23, April 27. 
—— $250,000 Suit Filed by Publishers Service. E&P 73:7 p4, Feb. 17. 
Company charges unlawful use of its circulation and promotion material. 
LeatHerwoop, Dow.inec. Urges Libel Laws Be Brought Up-to-Date. E&P 73:5 
p5, Feb. 3. 
Publishers urged to win legislative recognition for modern publishing conditions. 
—— Why Spivak Was Arrested. New Masses 35:4 p20, April 16. 
Left wing journalist held for criminal libel agaist Edward F. Sullivan, former 
Dies committee investigator. 
Potiarp, James E. Statutory Definitions of the Newspaper. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:1 p27, March. 
Variations in legalistic conceptions. 
Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:12 p40, March 23. 
Some of the issues which occasionally bring the newspapers and courts into 
conflict. 
Scanner, Wauter E. William Allen White Warns Courts on Press Contempt Cita- 
tions. E&P 73:15 pS, April 13. 
Kansas editor urges judges to withhold punishment and state cases to public. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE WRITING 


Anonymous. Nation’s 75th. Time 35:8 p61, Feb. 19. 
Seventy-fifth anniversary of The Nation. 
—— New Era. Time 35:6 p46, Feb. 5. 
Fortune’s tenth anniversary issue sums up a decade’s progress in U.S. 
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—— Success in Fashions. Time 35:16 p55, April 15. 
The successful establishment of Mademoiselle. 
— Gwen. The Age of Godey’s. Saturday Review of Literature 21:16 p3, 
eb. 10. 
Coorzr, Courtney Ryiey. This Trash Must Go! Forum 103:2 p61, Feb. 
Gannett, Lewis §. Villard’s “Nation”. Nation 150:6 p155, Feb. 10. 
Post-war days on The Nation. 
Gotp, Wmu1aM Jar. The Cause of Good Books in the South. Publishers’ Weekly 
187:6 p706, Feb. 10. 
History of the Vi Quarterly on its fifteenth anniversary. 
Kincuwer, Frepa. Old Liberties for a New World. Nation 150:6 pl45, Feb. 10. 
Editorial on the seventy-fifth anniversary of The Nation. 
Marcaretr. Some Notes on Volume I. Nation 150:6 p209, Feb. 10. 
The Nation’s literary criticism in 1865. 
Van bg Cari. “The Nation” and the American Novel. Nation 150:6 p212, 
» 30. 
Vitiarp, Oswatp Garrison. Godkin’s “Nation” Nation 150:6 p152, Feb. 10. 
Early “Causes” of The Nation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee, and Editorial Men to Benefit by Population Census. E&P 73:10 

ps7, 9. 

—— Annenberg Pleads Guilty to Tax Indictment. E&P 73:17 p32, April 27. 
Philadel publisher admits evading $1,217,296 in taxes on 1936 income. 

—— Editorial: Headlines. E&P 73:10 p18, March 9. 
The writer questions the use of headline display es an cid to strest sales 

a Paper, American Progress, Suspends in Louisiana. E&P 73:13 
pé, 30. 

—— New Makeup Used in “Spotlight” Edition. E&P 73:11 p40, March 16. 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal attempts to focus all day's news on page one. 

—— 18th ASNE Convention Held in W . E&P 73:16 pl3, April 20. 
President says circulation gains show fai in newspapers 

Howtanp, WriuiaMs S. “Visiting Fireman” Sees How N. Y. "News Desk Handles 
Copy. E&P 73:12 p83, March 23 

Karca, R. R. Pu & Printing. V With Glossary of Newspaper Publishing Terms. 
Industrial Arts— ocational Education 29 p125, March. 

Park, R. E. News as a Form of Knowledge. American Journal of Sociology 45:5 


p669, March. 
Wacnzn, C. G. If Your Boy Wants a Paper Route. Parents Magazine 15: p99. 


Feb. 
NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. “Consider Your Audience” Is First Duty of an Editor, Says Chenery 
of Collier's. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:14 p5, April 6. 

—— Courier-Journal Embarking on New Technique. E&P 73:9 p7, March 2. 
Staff enlarged to permit Aion ont and interpretation of news 

o—— Hames Bt. Wegner Act Makes Laker Reporting Dilicel ‘E&P 73:5 p7, 

3. 

Moncnak, Srepuen J. N.Y. Herald Tribune Covers World by Radio-Telephone. 
E&P 73:13 p38, March 30. 

Ross, Arruvr. S penn odin geben riager 98 Sag, ow ngs 
Mr. Robb discusses newspaper coverage 

Scunemer, Warten E. AP Names Committee to Study Ch Changes in Publishing 
Hours. E&P 73:17 pli, April 27. 
Directors authorized to recommend changes in broadcasting privileges. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


ina A Picture of Our Effects on Standards. Guild Reporter 7:7 p38, 
15. 
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Guild claims that it has units on papers with 60 per cent of daily newspaper 


circulation of the country. 
——ANG and Chicago Guild Fined $5,000 by Judge. E&P 73:10 pl4, March 9. 
—— A. P. Agrees to Guild Pact. Guild Reporter 7:7 pl, March 15. 
Employes in New York Bureau covered by wage-hour agreement. 
—— Business Office Employes Reject Cleveland Guild. E&P 73:5 pl0, Feb. 3. 
—— Crawford Defends Guild Shop. Guild Reporter 7:6 p38, March 1 
Head of organization denies claim of American Press im S laader thet slecad 
shop violates press freedom. 
—— Crawford Tells Guild Attitude on Closed Shop. E&P 73:9 p4, March 2. 
Denies program implies coloration of news. 
—— ’Frisco AP Head Agrees to Pact. Guild Reporter 7:8 p65, April 1. 
Anonymous. Guild Wins Twice. Business Week p30, March 23. 
UP. and AP. end fight with A.N.G. 
—— Hearst Fires New Blast in Legal War. Guild Reporter 7:5 pl, Feb. 15. 
Chicago management seeks to prevent distribution of strike handbills. 
—— Holden, APS Head, Flays Guild as “Menace” to Press. E&P 73:8 p6, Feb. 24. 
—— Guild Meets Attack on Wage-Hour Law. Guild Reporter 7:6 p5, March 1. 
Brief filed with administrator cites applicability of act to newspapers. 
—— Guild Opposing “Correspondent-Photog” Practice. E&P 73:16 p62, April 20. 
—— NLRB Dismisses Guild’s Charge Against King. E&P 73:13 pl0, March 30. 
Rejects complaint charging syndicate with interference. 
——N. Y. Times’ Firings Hit in NLRB Report. Guild Reporter 7:8 pl, April 1. 
—— U.P. Renews Pact with Its Guild Employes. E&P 73:11 p8, March 16. 
MarsHaut, Rosert A. Why Labor Distrusts the Press. Quill 28:3 p9, March. 
Misinformation, unfair news treatment, and prejudice listed as three factors 
producing lack of faith. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. ANPA Urged to Study Social Security. E&P 73:17 p42, April 27. 
—— Daily Times in Mobile, Ala., Closes Its Doors. E&P 73:14 p6, April 6. 
—— Editorial: What Is the Law? E&P 73:14 p22, April 6. 
How the newspaper may unwittingly be pepe the or law. 
—— How Hartford Offset Daily Is Printed. E&P 73:1 5 8s, A 
—— New Offset Daily Starts in Hartford, Conn. E&P 73:10 p4, March 9. 
—— New York Post Appears in Modernized omg 3 E&P 73:6 ie Feb. 10. 
—— Newspapers Test Three Big Ideas. agen ae eek p34, March 
ee space-selling combination, and effort to sta Bacar otal rate differ- 


— Offset i in Opelousas. Time 35:6 p47, Feb. 5. 
Offset daily in a small Louisiana town. 
—— 1939 Wage Costs Rose “Out of Proportion.” E&P 73:17 p20, April 27. 
ANPA committee convinced increases in pay were without justification. 
—— P.M. Illustrated Newspaper, Starts Publication June Ist. Publishers’ Weekly 
187:18 p1309, March 80. 
——Richmond Dailies Plan Joint Publication. E&P 73:15 p4, April 13. 
Rising costs force business merger of News Leader and Times-Di 
—— The Industry: a Newspaper’s Accounts Come into Court—Profit $74,000 ‘with 
18,000 Circulation. Guild Reporter 7:9 p6, April 15. 
i va Designer of New Paper Talks of Plans. Guild Reporter 7:5 pé6, 
eb. 15. 
New New York tabloid will seek to end “typographic turmoil.” 
aaa Lyte. Radical Make-up As One Expert Sees It. Guild Reporter 7:6 p6, 
, Ss 
The author believes that the new format of the New York Post merely 
presages things to come. 
Moncuak, Srepuen J. NEA Buys Magazine Division of Ledger. E&P 73:5 p28, 
Feb. 3. 
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—— Optimism Abounds as NNPA Adjourns 11th Convention. E&P 73:17 pl5, 
April 27. 

Scunewer, Water E. Ingersoll Daily Elects Board of Directors. E&P 73:9 pS, 
March 2. 
New York daily to offer different system of news presentation. 

Warson, J. P. M. to Revive the Artist-Reporter. Magazine of Art 33 p240, April. 

Wennincer, Wiii1AM C. Offset Is No “Magic Carpet” for Newspaper Production. 
National Publisher 20:6 p12, April 

ZeisLer, Kant F. Making Newspapers More Readable. E&P 73:5 p36, Feb. 3. 
The second in a series of articles on tests for legibility. 

—— Making Newspapers More Readable. E&P 73:6 p38, Feb. 10. 
The last of a series of three articles on legibility. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


—— First Halftone Printed in N. Y. E&P 73:10 p24, March 9. 
New York Herald Tribune reproduces cut rejected by pressmen in 1880. 
—— Pictures Rank Highest in News Interest. E&P 73:12 p8, March 23. 
No. 10 of continuing study of reader interest reveals popularity of illustrations. 
Scunemwer, Water E. Epic Photo of Squalus Salvage Wins 5th Annual E&P 
Contest. E&P 73:8 p3, Feb. 24. 
—— New Wirephoto Receiver to Revamp AP’s System. E&P 73:17 p54, April 27. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymovs. Bolstering National Morale in Wartime France. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 4:1 p66, March. 
The writer shows how propaganda is employed to avoid national boredom. 
—— Public Opinion Survey. Public Opinion Quarterly 4:1 p75, March. 

Poll data of the British Institute of Public Opinion, Gallup and Fortune 
Polls; Analysis of Poll Results; “Panel” Studies; Problems and Techniques. 
Brinx, W. G. High School Pupils Interest in Magazines and Newspapers. School 

Review 48 p40, January 
Gauuup, G. Polling Public Opinion. Current History 51:6 p23, Feb. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Un-American Propaganda Activities. Hearings, 76th Congress, Ist 
sess., on H. Resolution 282, Investigation of Un-American Propaganda Activities 
in the U.S. Washington, 1939. 

Locxwoop, Artruur. Press Agent Tells All. American Mercury 49:194 pl73, Feb. 
The old “hokum” still goes best in the newspapers. 

Smrrx, Beverty. Can a Fox Lick a Bulldog? American 129:4 p26, April. 
Publicity experts, Charles Michelson and Franklyn Waltman, line up for the 
1940 campaign. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


—_ FCC Approves Ownership of Radio and Daily. E&P 73:16 p56, 
pril 20. 
—— 1939 Gross Time Sales Total $171,113,813. Broadcasting 18:8 p13, Feb. 1. 
Radio advertising shows gain of 14 per cent. 
—— Spot News Broadcasts Have Increased. E&P 73:17 p66, April 27. 
ANPA radio committee finds publishing and broadcasting increasingly related. 
Fiske, Irvine. Where Does Television Belong? Harpers 180: 1 1077 p265, Feb. 
The author believes home television should stress programs of educational and 
cultural news. 
Park, D. brs re Facsimile Will Never Take Place of Newspapers. E&P 73:14 
pl0, April 6. 
Scunemwer, Watter E. AP Acts to Liberalize Its Radio Activities. E&P 73:10 
p34, March 9. 
Increased revenue would be used to defray growing costs of news collection. 
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WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anperson, Russet F. Allies Easing Censorship, Anderson Says. E&P 73:5 pl4, 
Feb. 3. 

International News Service correspondent says Britain and France now co- 
operating with newsmen. 

AnonyMous. Censorship Over Sweden. Time 35:9 p59, Feb. 26. 

AnonyMous. Deuel, Home from Finland, Relates Conditions There. E&P 73:11 
p38, March 16. 

—— Editorial: Mr. Seldes, Again. E&P 73:8 p26, Feb. 24. 

Mr. Seldes’ claims of strong anti-Russian bias in the American press are once 
more refuted. 

—— Finns Restrict Correspondents, Stowe Declares. E&P 73:5 p27, Feb. 3. 

—— “Great Row” Over German’s Article in “Foreign Press”. E&P 73:6 p7, Feb. 10. 
British editor of publication issued by foreign correspondents in America re- 
signs after three protests. 

—— Leland Stowe Tells Story of Oslo’s Fall. E&P 73:16 p16, April 20. 

Chicago Daily News correspondent scores beat with story of treachery. 

—— No French Propaganda Here, Says Mowrer. E&P 73:5 p18, Feb. 8. 

Chicago Daily News writer says restraints in Paris effectively check major 
propaganda drive. 

—— Satiric German Artists Tell the Allies How They Can Win the War. Life 
8:15 p51, April 8. 

German cartoons. 

—— Scandinavia Story. Time 35:17 p63, April 22. 
News beat in World War II. 

CaucraFt, Eric. Shooting at 40 Below. Quill 28:3 p5, March. 

A photographer covering Russia’s invasion of Finland faced difficult problems. 

Cuapuin, W. W. Allies Plan to Have Newsmen Follow the Army. E&P 73:16 p82, 
April 20. 

Fuanerty, Francis. Censorship in Canada. Quill 28:3 p10, March. 

Just what the war in Europe has done to the Canadian press. 

Low, Davin. Mr. Low’s Pen-Versus the Sword. New York Times Magazine, Feb. 18. 
British cartoonist’s war job. 

McKenzie, Vernon. The Foreign Press: Great Britain. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:1 p88, March. 

The author suggests ways of improving British propaganda. 

Metcatre, Wr11AM H. The Foreign Press: Canada. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 17:1 

p74, March. 
How Canadian newspapers are handling war censorship. 

Mippieton, Lamar. Advice to Dr. Goebbels. Living Age 357:4481 p560, Feb. 
Nazi propaganda sent to this country. 

Pinxiey, Vinci. Europe’s Wars Have Affected Press Severely. E&P 78:7 p20, 
Feb. 17. 

Racner, Bernwarp. Talk of Paris: “Anastasie.” New York Times Magazine pll, 
Feb. 25. 

French censorship. 

Riecet, O. W. Communications: Press, Radio, Films. Public Opinion Quarterly 
4:1 p186, March. 

Professor Riegel offers a survey of the field of international communications 
since the start of the war. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:5 p40, Feb. 3. 

Mr. Robb denies certain of the charges made by George Seldes in connection 
with American press treatment of the Finnish war news. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:10 p52, March 9. 

Mr. Robb thinks the press has been blind to domestic affairs since war's out- 
break. 

Sexpes, Grorce. Warlords of the Press. New Masses 34:7 p15, Feb. 6. 

Last of a series of four articles attacking American newspapers’ coverage of. 
fighting in Finland. Previous articles were published on Jan. 16, 23, and 30. 
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—s mney Readers Say: Seldes “Let Facts Speak for Themselves.” E&P 73:5 
p30, Feb. 3. 
Writer defends his charge that American press is printing many falsehoods 
about war in Finland. 
TaYtor, ——-. Propaganda Changes Poisons. Saturday Evening Post 212:43 


Wena we > enteniitliin: hee Getemnen senibiaiiions 
Tomuinson, H. M. The Black Shade. Atlantic Monthly 165:4 p506, April. 
Inevitability of war censorship. 
Warreteatuer, Metvin K. The Foreign Press: Germany. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:1 p80, March. 
Germany imposes stricter censorship on special writers reporting war. 
WAR AND THE RADIO 


ree J. C. The Way of Lies and Laughs. Saturday Evening Post 212:32 plé6, 
Feb. 8. 
International short wave propaganda. 
Kaun, E. J., Jn. A Reporter at Large: Hawhaw and Heehaw. New Yorker 16:11 
p39, April 27. 
3. short wave listening station in New York. 
Kranz, ene B. War on the Short Wave. Nation 150:5 p123, Feb. 3. 
Radio propaganda — the Fourth Front. 
Raston, James B. Lord Haw Haw. New York Times Magazine p3, Feb. 25. 
Germany’s radio propagandist now a problem for the Britis 
— Erte. Uncle Sam, Radio Propagandist. American Mercury 49:194 p225, 


U.S. government's foreign broadcasts. 
TALLENTS, 3 - British Broadcasting and the War. Atlantic Monthly 165:3 
p361, March. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January, February and March, 1940 


Edited by Rapa O. Narzicer, 
University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


ine Archbishop on Responsibility of Press. Newspaper World 42:2200 p2, 
arch 9. 
——a Remains Principal Function of Press. Newspaper World 42:2191 p5, 
an. 6. 
First function is to print truthful and honest news, says J. A. Spender. 
——Free Press Has Its Duty to Government and People. World’s Press News 
23: 566 pS, Jan. 4. 
J. A. Spender contends that press freedom is a part of general freedom and 
that the press should not claim a professional privilege for itself. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


aa oy A. J. Cummings on Eire’s Censorship. Newspaper World 42:2193 p2, 
an. 20. 
Outgoing and internal censorship called “deplorable.” 
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—— French Censorship Must be Relaxed for British Press. World’s Press News 
23: 578 p8, March 28. 
Hannen Swaffer discusses strictness of French censorship. 

—— Mr. Churchill Overrules Censors. Newspaper World 42:2192 pl, Jan. 13. 

—— N.U.J. Condemns Censorship Suppressions, But Supports Press Bureau. News- 
paper World 42:2194 p5, Jan. 27. 

——N. U. J. to Ballot Again on T. U. C. Affiliation, Amend Majority Rule. World’s 

Press News 23: 569 pl, Jan. 25. 

Journalists’ union protests against “unnecessary censorship, the obstruction by 

officials of newspaper men carrying out their bona fide duties, and preferential 

treatment of the B.B.C.” 

ing Censorship Has Created a Cabinet Split. World’s Press News 23: 566 

pl, Jan. 4. 

—— U.SS.R. Again Censoring Press Dispatches. World’s Press News 23:566 pl, 
Jan. 4. 

— Causes More Censorship Confusion. Newspaper World 42:2191 pl, 

an. 6. 

—— Why e Halifax Censor Hore-Belisha’s Opinions? World’s Press News 23: 573 
pl, Feb. 22. 
Article by former war minister said to have been cut 44 lines. 

Crocker, Joun. British Official Wireless News Service is “An Extremely Bad Joke.” 
World’s Press News 23: 566 p5, Jan. 4. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Hay, Ian. My First Incursion into Journalism. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
28:278 p14, Jan.-March. 

Spenver, J. A. Journalism in My Time. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 28:278 
p5, Jan.-March. 
Fifty years of observations indicate that the press is efficient as a mirror of 
mass opinion, but not as a maker and director of opinion. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


AnonyMovus. Brebner Heads Press Bureau News Division. World’s Press News 
23:573 pl, Feb. 15. 
Changes in the personnel of the Ministry of Information staff. 

——M. of I. Regional Scheme Revived: New Liaison Posts for Willert, Dame 
Crowdy. World’s Press News 23:567 pl, Jan. 11. 
Alterations in the organization of the Ministry of Information following the 
appointment of Sir John Reith as minister. 

—— Sir J. Reith Meets the Press. Newspaper World 42:2194 pl, Jan. 27. 
Changes in the Ministry of Information staff. 


NEWSGATHERING AND EDITING 


Baker, Artuur H. Parliamentary Reporting. Newspaper World 42:2197 p5, Feb. 17. 
By the chief of the London Times parliamentary staff. 
This is one of a series of articles dealing with specialized reporting. Titles of 
other articles in the series follow. 

———— Grorce. The Diplomatic Correspondent. Newspaper World 42:2203 p5, 

arch 30. 

Curr, Norman. Foreign Editing. Newspaper World 42:2201 p5, March 16. 
By the foreign editor of the London News Chronicle. 

Cummiunes, A. J. Political Journalism. Newspaper World 42:2194 p3, Jan. 27. 
By the political editor of the London News Chronicle. 

Easrersroox, L. F. Agricultural Correspondent. Newspaper World 42:2199 p5, 
March 2. 
By a special writer of the London News Chronicle. 

Fincu, Wmi1aM. Crime Reporting. Newspaper World 42:2195 p5, Feb. 3. 
By a Press Association writer. 
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Lirrtewoop, S. R. Dramatic Criticism. Newspaper World 42:2202 p5, March 23. 
By a former dramatic critic of the London Morning Post. 

Scuarrer, H. Gorpon. Labor and Industrial Reporting. Newspaper World 42:2198 
p5, Feb. 24. 
By the Reynolds News industrial reporter. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymovs. Fifty Glorious Years, But Still Greater Fifty Years to Come. Institute 
of Journalists’ Journal 28:278 p7, Jan.-March. 
Past presidents and others contribute messages in celebration of the institute’s 
jubilee anniversary. 

= 5 ee a Fifty Years. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 28:278 (suppl.) 

an.-March. 

Former president outlines the history of the institute. This issue includes also 
a reprint of the institute’s charter, reminiscences and many news articles con- 
cerning the British newspapermen’s organization. 


WAR AND PRESS; WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also Ministry of Information) 


AnonyMovs. Finland Places Heavy Strain on Newsmen, Says Miller. World’s Press 
News 23:574 p6, Feb. 29. 
An account by Webb Miller of two months in the Finnish war zone. 

—— Francis Williams Resigned When Odhams Suppressed Article on Finland. 
World’s Press News 23:575 pl, March 7. 
London Daily Herald editor had met objections to his political articles. 

—— How Trade Paper Editorial Policy Is Affected in Wartime. World’s Press News 
23:567 p18, Jan. 11. 

—— “Nazi Plot” to Expel Lovell from Roumania. World’s Press News 23:578 pl, 
March 28. 
Reuters correspondent sent out of country under police escort. 

ae Press as a Wartime Advertising Medium. World’s Press News 23: 569 p17, 
an. 25. 
First of a series, including tables, showing the effects of the war on advertising. 

—— What to Wear for War Correspondents — 1940 Version. World’s Press News 
23:568 p4, Jan. 18. 
Life of correspondents with the British Expeditionary Force, names of the pub- 
lic relations staff and the correspondents attached to headquarters, by Roy P. 
Boorman, proprietor of the Kent Messenger. 

—— Why Kemsley Dropped Negotiations With Nazis. World’s Press News 23:575 
p8, March 7. 
British publisher had discussed with Otto Dietrich, German press chief, a pro- 
posal to exchange articles expressing the viewpoints of the two nations. 

Garal, Bert. Where Are Britain’s Home Life Pictures? World’s Press News 23: 568 
p5, Jan. 18. 
Criticism of photo releases, by the head of a British picture agency. 

Hutt, G. Aten. Battle-Dress for Newspapers. World’s Press News 23:571 p35, 
Feb. 8. 
Typography and make-up in wartime. 

Ritey, H. Mriwer. Influences of Provincial Press Has Increased Since War. News- 
paper World 42:2192 p21, Jan. 18. 
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Notes for the September issue must reach him by 


August 1. 


R. FRED E. MERWIN, assistant 

professor in the School of Journal- 
ism and acting manager of the New 
York Press Association, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of 
journalism and head of the Department 
of Journalism, Rutgers University, effec- 
tive July 1. 

Holder of degrees of doctor of philoso- 
phy and master of arts from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a 1929 graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dr. Mer- 
win joined the faculty of the Syracuse 
School of Journalism in the fall of 1937. 
For the preceding four years he had 
served on the staff of the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
while engaged in graduate study. 

Dr. Merwin has had practical experi- 
ence as court house reporter for the 
Indianapolis Times; city editor of the 
Delaware, Ohio, Gazette; night manager 
of the Cleveland bureau of the United 
Press; telegraph editor of the Canton, 
Ohio, Repository; and in many capaci- 
ties on the East Palestine, Ohio, Daily 
Leader of which his father, Charles L. 
Merwin, is publisher. 

A member of the editorial board of 
JOURNALISM QuARTERLY, Dr. Merwin is 
a member also of the national research 
committee of Sigma Delta Chi. 

At Rutgers Dr. Merwin will succeed 
Prof. Charles L. Allen, who resigned 
February 1 to become assistant to the 
dean in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 


E. M. Johnson to Join 
Syracuse Faculty 


E. Marion Johnson, former head of 
the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed 


professor of journalism in the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, and 
manager of the New York Press Asso- 
ciation. He will begin his work at Syra- 
cuse July 1. 

Professor Johnson’s newspaper experi- 
ence includes seven years on weekly pa- 
pers in addition to daily experience with 
the Iola, Kansas, Register, the Milwau- 
kee Journal and the Philadelphia North 
American. He founded the Scholastic 
Editor in 1922 and published it until 
1930. In 1922 he also founded the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association, and 
was its director until 1929. He is the 
author of several manuals for use in 
high school journalistic activities, and 
has contributed to journalistic and tra- 
vel periodicals. 

A member of the School of Journalism 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin 
for seven years, Professor Johnson left 
Wisconsin in 1926 to become chairman 
of the Minnesota Department of Jour- 
nalism. In 1928 he was elected president 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. He re- 
signed the Minnesota position in 1929. 
Since that time he has been vice presi- 
dent of the Travel Guild, Inc., Chicago; 
a member of the staff of the federal 
coordinator of transportation; and, for 
the last five years, advertising manager 
and research director for the publica- 
tions of the Traffic Service Corporation, 
Chicago. 


Minnesota Dedicates 
William J. Murphy Hall 


Two hundred fifty editors and pub- 
lishers of Minnesota and other guests 
participated in the dedication of William 
J. Murphy Hall, new $275,000 jour- 
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nalism building at the University of 
Minnesota, and took part in the twenty- 
fourth annual Editors’ Short Course, the 
events of which ran concurrently on 
May 2, 3 and 4. 

The occasion brought to Minneapolis 
the largest gathering of well-known edi- 
tors, writers and authorities on jour- 
nalism and publishing enterprises that 
has ever attended a meeting on jour- 
nalism in Minnesota. 

Heads of six journalism schools and 
departments were present. Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, University of Iowa, Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dean Vernon McKenzie, 
University of Washington, spoke on the 
opening day, May 2. Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, University of Minnesota, served 
as general chairman of Dedication-Short 
Course arrangements. Charles E. Rogers, 
Iowa State College, and E. T. Keith, 

acting chairman, Kansas State College 
Sepecent of Journalism, came as 
visitors. 

The dedicatory address, “The Press 
and the Public,” was given by Lee White, 
director of public relations of the Detroit 
News and former head of the University 
of Washington school of journalism. 

“If schools of journalism function as 
they may be expected to, their graduates 
will write their names brightly on the 

page of journalistic history as a result 
of of their contributions to ” said 
Mr. White in the course of his address. 
ee. ee tee 
change, willy nilly, or for the mere sake 
of change. They would not be welcomed 
into our ranks if that were their pur- 
pose. But if they have uired con- 
sciousness of the social implicati of 
journalism, and clear vision of the op- 
portunities that lie before the alert, jeal- 
ous, constructive journalist, they will not 
have long to wait for the chance to ad- 
vance themselves and their publica- 
tions.” 

The new building, named in honor of 
the donor of the William J. Murphy 
bequest for journalism at the University, 
was dedicated by Fred B. Snyder, first 
vice president of the University Board 
of Regents. 

“Men of learning and experience in 
the management, editing and printing of 
all kinds of news, especially the daily 
paper, will enter the building and give 
instruction to students who shall go 
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try. 
Robb, editor of Editor & 
Publisher, underlined this also in 


Chairman at California 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond has resigned 
as professor of journalism in the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, to become professor of jour- 


of a reorganized 
Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Desmond, on leave of absence 
from Northwestern University during 
1989-40, has been on the Berkeley 
campus, carrying on the program set up 
in 1937 by the late Professor Charles H. 
Raymond, and preparing recommenda- 
tions for a somewhat broader curricu- 
lum in journalism. 

A. C. Smith to Teach 


At Baylor University 


Professor A. C. Smith of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Kent State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of 
journalism at Baylor University. Pro- 
fessor Smith will join “the Baylor faculty 
in the fall. 


Henry Ladd Smith 
Goes to Minnesota 


Appointment of Henry Ladd Smith, 
since 1988 assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas, as 
lecturer in Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, was 
announced last month. Mr. Smith will 
assume his Minnesota duties September 
15, replacing Professor Russell I. Thack- 
rey, who will become head of the Kansas 
po agly College Department of Journalism 

yl 

Mr. Smith is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, where he won membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa. He worked in the cir- 
culation department of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1929, then became a re- 
porter on the Canton (Ohio) Reposi- 
tory. He returned to the Plain Dealer as 
reporter, rewrite man and copyreader, 
and in 1985 went to the Tacoma Daily 
Ledger as reporter and marine editor. 
He was appointed an assistant in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin 
when, in 1925, he undertook graduate 
work preparatory to teaching. 

Mr. Smith’s manuscript on “The His- 
tory of Air Transport in America” won 
for him the 1940 Alfred A. Knopf Lit- 
erary Fellowship in history. The award 
was based on his doctor’s dissertation 
in history at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He has written for the Forum, 
Reader’s Digest, Quill and JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 


Kent State Announces 
Staff Appointments 


George Betts, a graduate of Louisiana 
State University in 1939, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of student publica- 
tions in the nt of Journalism 
at Kent State University. Stewart Fern, 
Arizona State graduate, has been named 
graduate assistant in the department to 
succeed Mr. Betts 


Kansas Appoints Heady 
As Full-Time Instructor 


Ray Heady of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Kansas, who 
during the present school year had a 
split assignment of teaching and pub- 
licity work, will become a full-time in- 
structor in September. Mr. Heady joined 
the Kansas staff in the fall of 1939 after 
nine years of teaching journalism in 
Kansas high schools and three years of 
work on Kansas newspapers. 


Goudy Appointed 
Lecturer at Syracuse 


Appointment of Frederic W. Goudy as 
lecturer in typographic design at the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, was announced March 9 on the 
seventy-fifth birthday of the interna- 
tionally famous type designer. 

Mr. Goudy will not only visit the 
school for lectures from time to time, 
but will work with Bently Raak, in- 
structor in typographic design, and his 
students in experiments in the manu- 
facture of type to be conducted in the 
school’s Goudy Typographic Laboratory. 
New type faces which Mr. Goudy will 
create in the studio at his Marlboro 
home will be produced with equipment 
for the manufacture of type soon to be 
installed in the laboratory. 

New equipment which will be added 
to the laboratory for experiment in type 
manufacture includes a matrix engrav- 
ing machine, a pattern engraving ma- 
chine, a tool grinder, a jeweler’s lathe 
and a specially constructed microscope 
with micrometer adjustments to one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch. The project at 
Syracuse will be directed toward de- 
velopment of newspaper and magazine 
headline types and display advertising 
faces. Mr. Goudy’s work up to this 
time has been dominated by his interest 
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in the making of fine types for book 
printing. 

Syracuse University conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of more hu- 
mane letters upon Mr. Goudy at its 
19389 commencement. In 1936 he re- 
ceived from the School of Journalism 
the only medal for distinguished achieve- 
ment which it has awarded. 


University of Georgia 
Adds F. J. Price to Staff 


Frank James Price, former graduate 
assistant in the School of Journalism, 
Louisiana State University, was added 
to the staff of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, as an instructor for the spring 
quarter. 

Mr. Price took charge of the courses 
of Dyar E. Massey, Jr., director of pub- 
lic relations at the University of Georgia, 
and of Hoyt Ware, editorial assistant of 
the University Press, who did not teach 
during the spring quarter. 


Ohio State Professors 
To Teach in California 


Two faculty members of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio State University, 
will teach in summer sessions on the 
west coast this summer. Dr. James E. 
Pollard, director and professor, will 
teach three courses at the University of 
Southern California. Dr. Norval Neil 
Luxon, associate professor, will teach 
two courses at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 


Missouri and Wisconsin 
Announce Course Changes 


The course “International News Com- 
munications” in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, is now 
called “Foreign Correspondence.” Credit 
has been increased from one to two 
hours. Emphasis is placed on the spe- 
cialized technique of writing cable news 
and radio news from abroad. E. W. 
Sharp, associate professor of journalism, 
is in charge. 

A course in radio news writing de- 
voted to study and practice in the 
processing of news for radio broadcast 
was introduced at the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin, this 
semester. Offered for one credit, the 
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course is directed by John A. Griffin, 
graduate assistant and former staff 
member of the radio station at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Cooperating in offering the course are 
the University of Wisconsin station, 
WHA, and Station WIBA, Madison, 
which also have installed microphone 
and recording equipment for class pur- 
poses. 


National Research Council 
Issues Allen’s Monograph 


Professor Charles L. Allen, assistant 
to the dean of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, is 
author of the first in a series of mono- 
graphs planned by the National Council 
on Research of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism. 

Professor Allen’s book, “Free Circula- 
tion,” was published by the Louisiana 
State University Press under the edi- 
torship of the National Council. 


Washington Increases Staff 
To Supervise Publications 


Willard A. Bergh has been appointed 
part-time associate in journalism at the 
University of Washington for the year 
1940-41 to take charge of courses con- 
nected with the publication of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Daily, which will 
be taken over as a laboratory by the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Washington. Mr. Bergh was graduated 
from the Washington school in 1931, 
and brings a background of six years’ 
experience on Seattle daily papers and 
three years of journalism teaching in 
Seattle high schools to the newly created 


post. 

Daily, monthly and annual student 
publications at the University of Wash- 
ington will come under direct jurisdic- 
tion of the School of Journalism begin- 
ning in the fall quarter of 1940 under 
an arrangement recently completed by 
Professor Vernon McKenzie, director of 
the school. Under the new system, ma- 
jor students in journalism enrolled in 
the unified third year curriculum will 
be assigned Daily work as a part of their 
course. 

Freshman, sophomore and senior jour- 
nalism students will be encouraged to 
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take part in work on the paper, and no 
bar is contemplated against students 
from other schools and departments on 
the campus who wish to work on the 
publications. The monthly and annual 
publications will operate with little 
change of organization, but with jour- 
nalism credit offered majors in the 
junior year, the work being done under 
direct supervision of members of the 
faculty. 


Graphic Arts Course 
Introduced at Emory 


“The Graphic Arts in Journalism” is 
the title of a new course which was 
offered this spring by the Department of 
Journalism, Emory University. The 
course deals with the history of printing 
and typography and with various graph- 
ic arts processes. Accompanying the 
three-hour lecture course, taught by 
Professor Raymond B. Nixon, are op- 
tional laboratory sections in typography 
and photography 

Directing the typographical laboratory 
is Richard N. McArthur, former type 
designer for Barnhardt Brothers and 
Spindler and a vice president of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. The 
photographic laboratory is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Richard T. Brice, in- 
structor in physics and engineering at 
Emory and a former newspaper pho- 
tographer. 


Illinois School to Occupy 
New Building in June 

The School of Journalism, University 
of Illinois, will move to its new home 


in Gregory hall, $700,000 classroom 
building, in June in time for the 1940 
summer session. The new quarters will 
be dedicated in the fall when students 
and alumni of the School sponsor a 
“Journalism Exposition” celebrating 
service to the profession of journalism 
by the University of Illinois. 


Schooley Made President 
Of Southwestern Congress 
Professor C. Herschel Schooley, head 


of the Department of Journalism, 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, 
Texas, was elected president of the 
Southwestern Journalism Congress at 
that organization’s annual meeting with 
Tulane University in March. The next 
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meeting of the congress will be held in 
Abilene. 

Professor Lester Jordan of Southern 
Methodist University was named vice 
president and Professor J. Willard Rid- 
ings, Texas Christian University, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Professor 
Ridings was re-elected as the Southwest 
representative to the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. 

Approximately 250 students and fac- 
ulty members from twelve colleges and 
universities of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana attended the New Orleans 
meeting. 


Advertising Survey Made 
By Missouri Students 


The School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, recently completed a survey 
to determine the effective coverage of 
primary advertising media in Columbia. 
The survey consisted of a reader inter- 
est study of the Columbia Missourian 
and the Columbia Tribune by the ac- 
cepted Gallup method; a reader interest 
study of ten monthly and five weekly 
magazines for both editorial and adver- 
tising content; and a study of radio 
listening habits. 

The three phases, carried out simul- 
taneously, were three distinct operations, 
each calling for its own investigation 
crew under faculty supervision. The sur- 
vey required six days. 


Towa State Builds 
Collegiate Press Plant 


Completion is expected in August of 
a new $38,000 building to house Col- 
legiate Press, the printing plant which 
publishes textbooks and all student 
periodicals at Iowa State College. 

Ground was broken for the new build- 
ing on the campus April 8. First shovel 
of excavation was taken by F. W. 
Beckman, editor of the Knoxville Jour- 
nal. As first head of the journalism de- 
partment Mr. Beckman had supervised 
the inception of Collegiate Press in 1925 
and its early growth until he became 
editor of the Farmer’s Wife in 1927. 

The new building is financed by earn- 
ings of Collegiate Press, which is owned 
by student publications. Offices for these 
publications and a dark room for their 
use are provided in the building. 
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lowa Sponsors Contest 
For Amateur Photographers 


In connection with the annual short 
course for newspaper photographers at 
the State University of Iowa July 25 
26 and 27, a state-wide contest for ama- 
teur photographers has been organized 
in Iowa on a county basis. One paper 
in each county sponsors the contest for 
its own region, and the winners come to 
the state short course for final judging. 


Emory Staff Member 
Wins Rosenwald Fellowship 


Tarleton Collier, former newspaper col- 
umnist, now 0 -time member of the 
journalism f. at Emory University, 
has been natal é Rosenwald Fellow- 
ship “for interpretation of the South’s 
economic and social conditions and their 
impact upon the lives of the people.” 
The fellowship will enable Mr. Collier 
to devote the next eight months to com- 
pletion of a novel dealing with the 
present-day South. 

Mr. Collier is the fourth member of 
Emory’s journalism faculty to receive a 
Rosenwald award during the last three 
years. 


Notes 


Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head of 
the Department of Journalism, Emory 
University, has been promoted to a full 
professorship and has been granted a 
leave of absence for the fall quarter of 
1940 to complete his residence require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

“Here Lies Goebbels,” Professor Ver- 
non McKenzie’s book dealing with Ger- 
man propaganda under the Minister of 
Propaganda in Hitler’s government, pub- 
lished last autumn in England, will be 
published in translation by the Coopera- 
tion Press Service in Paris. 

The Department of Journalism, Kent 
State University, will become a School 
of Journalism in the fall, 1940. 

The Journalism Building at the Ohio 
State University, doubled in size in 1939, 
has been further enlarged by extension 
of the west wing. Additional classrooms 
have been made available and it is pos- 
sible that the Communications Labora- 
tory may occupy the wing later. 

Dr. Carlton Culmsee has begun duties 
as chairman of the Journalism Depart- 
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ment, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Dr. Culmsee returned to the Provo 
campus the current quarter after com- 
pleting 20 months’ doctorate study at 
University of Iowa. He succeeds the late 
Harrison R. Merrill. 

Professor Ralph L. Crosman, director 

of the College of Journalism, University 
has been part-time 
alumni secretary for the university since 
1921, will be relieved of his alumni 
work next September, thus permitting 
him to devote full time to journalism. 

Lawrence W. Murphy, director, School 
of Journalism, University of Tlinois, has 
returned to his duties following an ex- 
tended illness. Professor Murphy was on 
leave of absence until April 15 of the 
spring semester and recuperated in Cali- 
fornia. 

Three members of the journalism fac- 
ulty at the University of Kentucky will 
be en in graduate work this sum- 
mer. fessor L. Neil Plummer, head 
of the department, will go to Wisconsin 
to submit his doctoral dissertation to 
the Department of Political Science; 
Professor Victor R. Portmann will en- 
roll at Minnesota; and Professor W. C. 
Tucker will return to Ohio State. 

More than sixty Missouri newspaper 
men and women attended the short 
course in press photography at the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, April 5 and 6. The course was 
offered by the School of Journalism and 
the Missouri Press Association. 

Dr. Burrus S. Dickinson, assistant 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
~ of a eon has resigned to accept 

“eo cy of Eureka College, Eure- 
ka, Dllinois. Dr. Dickinson was on leave 
of absence for the 1939-40. 

“The Journalist’s kshelf,” a bibli- 
ography of American journalism com- 

iled by R. E. Wolseley, assistant 
fessor of journalism, Medill School of 
Journalism, has been revised and now is 
in a second edition. 

John E. Drewry, director of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, has been elected 
to honorary membership in Phi Kappa 
Phi, national honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity. 

Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Illinois, is a visiting professor at the 
Northwestern summer session. 





